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Reverend Mr. SPENCE. 


81 R, 
HE molt accurate obſerver 
| of the beauties of nature, 
mult be the beſt judge of their imi- 
tations 3 and the ſame elegance of 
imagination which forms the paint- 
cr, muſt enlighten the critic. It 
was natural for me, under this per- 
ſuaſion, to addreſs my obſerva- 


tions on Painting to the author of 
CkiTo. 


How ingenious are men in co- 
louring their paſſions ! thus have I 
heightened ſelf-love into a love of 
juſtice ; For, what could be more 
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advantageous to me, than to have 
it known, that Mr. 8 ENCEH ap- 
proves me as a Writer, and ac- 
knowledges me as a friend? What 
ſucceſs I may have in the former 
character, muſt depend on futurity ; 
but I am in poſſeſſion of all the 


credit of the latter, while you per- 


mit me to declare, in this publick 


manner, 
That I am, REVEREND SIR, 


with the trueſt reſpect, 
your moſt obliged, 
-noſt obedient, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 


DANIEL WEBB. 
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PREFACE. 


F we conſider the ambition moſt 
men have to be thought judges 

of Painting, and the eaſe with which 
they might really become fo, it will 
appear ſtrange, that ſo few ſhould be 
found, who have any clear or detcr- 
mined ideas of this art. To account 
for this, and to point out thoſe errors, 
which have been the cauſes of it, is 
the deſign of this Preface; after which, 
I propoſe, by the following work, 
to free this ſubject from its ſuppoſed 
A 3 difficulties 
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difficulties; and to throw ſuch lights 
on the beauties and advantages of this 
amiable art, as may both recommend 
the ſtudy, and facilitate the knowledge 
of it. 


I am ſenſible, that, among my rea- 
ders, there will be ſome, whole ex- 
cellent taſte and clear judgment muſt 
place them much above my inſtruc- 
tions; from theſe I hope for indulgence. 
The perſons for whom I write, are our 
young travellers, who ſet out with 
much eagerneſs, and little preparation ; 
and who, for want of tome governing 
objects to determine their coutſe, muſt 
continually wander, miſled by ignorant 
guides, or bewildered by a multiplicity 
of directions. The firſt error, I have 


taken 
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taken notice of, is, the extreme eager- 
neſs, with which they run through the 
galleries and churches; nimium vident, 
nec tamen totum. A few good pictures, 
well conſidered, at ſuch intervals, as to 
give full time to range and determine 
the ideas which they excite, would 
in the end turn to a much better ac- 
count. | 


THe ſecond error, is, the habit of 
eſtimating pictures by the general re- 
putation of the painters ; a rule, of all 
others, the moſt productive of igno- 
rance and confuſion. For example; 
Dominichino may, at times, be rank- 
ed with Raphael ; at times, he is little 
ſuperior to Giotto. And we often find, 
that the beſt works of the middling ar- 
tiſts, excell the middling works of the 

A 4 pet. 
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beſt. If then, we are guided wholly 
by the prejudice of names, we no long- 
er truſt to our on ͤſenſes; we muſt 
acknowledge merit which we do not 
ſee, and undervalue that which we 
do; diſtreſſed between authority and 
conviction, we are diſguſted with the 
difficulties of an art, which is, per- 
haps, of all others the moſt eaſily un- 
derſtood. For, that compoſition mult 
be defective, which cannot, to a care- 
ful obſerver, point out its own ten- 
dency ; and thoſe expreſſions mutt be 
either weak or falſe, which do not, 
in ſome degree, mark the intereſt of 
cach actor in the drama. In nature, 
we readilv conceive the variety and 
force of characters; why ſhould we 
not do ſo in Painting? What difh- 
culty 
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culty can there be in diſtinguiſhing, 
whether the airs of the heads be mean 
or noble; the ſtyle of deſign, confin- 
ed, charged, or elegant; whether the 
proportions be juſt or unequal; the 
carnations, cold or animated? If the 
colours in a picture be happily diſ- 
poſed, the general effect will be pleaſ- 
ing; and in proportion to the force 
of the clear obſcure, the figures and 
objects will be flat or projecting, or, 
in other words, more or leſs like na- 
ture. If we conſider theſe points with- 
out prejudice, it will, I think, appear, 
that, of all the arts, Painting is the 
molt natural both in its means and ef- 
fects. It is the moſt direct and im- 
mediate addreſs to the ſenſes: and this 
mult be the reaſon, that the beſt wri- 
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ters of antiquity, in treating of other 
arts, ſo frequently borrow their exam- 
ples and illuftrations from this. When 
I thus make light of the difficulties of 
Painting, I muſt be underſtood to ſpeak 
of its effects, not of the practice; and 
yet, even as to this, there are ten paint- 
ers who have excelled in the mecha- 
nick part, for one who has excelled in 
the ideal. So that the ſcarcity of good 
pictures, ariſes not from a difficulty of 
execution, but from a poverty of in- 
vention. Hence it 1s, that painters of 
an inferior claſs, have, in their hap- 
pier hours, ſtruck out ſome excellent 
pictures; and ſome again are ſeldom 
tucceſsful, except when they work on 
the ideas of others: Andrea Sacchi 
is an example of the firſt, and Domi- 

Ee nichino 
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nichino of the ſecond. But J am ſtray- 
ing from the deſign of this Preface, 
which was, to point out to the younger 
part of my readers thoſe errors, which 
tend moſt to defeat their knowledge 
of Painting. I have already named 
two, the third is, the haſty ambition 
of diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral maſters. 
With many, this precedes and often 
holds the place of all other know 
ledge; and yet, I will venture to af- 
firm, that where. this does not ſpring 
from a nice diſcernment of the beau- 
ties or imperfections of the picture 
before us, and thoſe too turning chiet- 
ly on the compoſition and expreſ- 
ſions, it is an idle art, more uſeful 
to a picture-merchant, than becoming 
a man of taſte, It cannot be de- 
nied, that a ſameneſs of manner in 

treating 
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treating various ſubjects, 1s a weakneſs; 
it is a want of variety, both in the me- 
chanick, and ideal: Yet it is by this very 
weakneſs, or, ſome inſignificant particu- 
larities in the colouring, ſhading, atti- 
tudes, or draperies, that we ſo readily 
diſtinguiſh the ſeveral hands. It may be 
a check on this affectation, to obſerve, 
that among the infinity of painters, 
there are not, perhaps, a dozen, who 
are worth ſtudying: It is not by lit- 
tle circumſtances, that we know a 
Raphael or Correggio: Their ſupe- 
rior talents are their diſtinctions. Wo- 
men of ordinary forms, are marked 
by the jewels on their necks, or the 
colours of their clothes; but a D ſs 
of G n is ſingled out by a pre- 
eminence in beauty. There is a fourth 
error which J would fain diſcredit, 
and 
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and then I ſhall have done with this 
unpleaſing taſk : I have obſerved ma- 
ny to look at pictures, with no other 
view, than to ſhow their acuteneſs, 
in detecting little errors in drawing, 
or lapſes of the pencil; theſe do not 
ſtudy Painting to become knowing, 
but to appear ſo. But let them re- 
flect, that there is more true taſte, in 
drawing forth one latent beauty, than 
in obſerving a hundred obvious im- 


xlii 


perfections: The firſt proves, that our 


ſpirit co- operates with that of the ar- 
tiſt; the ſecond ſhews nothing more, 
than, that we have eyes, and that we 
uſe them to very little purpoſe. If 
theſe errors appear in the ſame light 
to my reader, that they do to me, 
he will ſee the neceſſity there was, 
for ſome better plan than that which 
we 
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we have hitherto followed in the ſtu- 
dy of Painting. This is what I pro- 
poſe by the Eflay which I here offer 
to the publick. I ſhall uſe no art, 
however cuſtomary it may be on theſe 
occaſions, to prepare the judgment, or 
conciliate the good opinion of my rea- 
ders: One thing only it may be ne- 
ceſſary to excuſe; I have been for- 
ced, in ſome meafure, to take cer- 
tain liberties of ſtyle, which, though 
common in other languages, have not 
yet been received into ours. Thus 
I have uſed the MECHANICK, and 
IDdrAL of an art, inſtead of the 
mechanick, or ideal part of an art; 
as likewiſe CLEARS and OBSCURES, 
for clear and obſcure colours. I have 
borrowed the word Nu p from the 
French; $SBoz 2 0 from the Italian; 

and 
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and have tranſlated the CHI AROSc RO 
of the latter into the clear obſcure. 
Theſe are little licences, unavoidable, 
in treating of an art, which has not 
as yet been thoroughly naturalized; 
and I even wiſh, that they may not 
be overlooked, in the number of leſs 
excuſable defects. 
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DIALOGUE I. 
General Plan of the Worx. 


B. HEN you advanced the other 

day, in a circle of virtuoſo's, that 
the ancients were, in painting, as in all the 
other polite arts, equal, if not ſuperior, to 
the moderns; your aſſertion was received 
with an univerſal diſlike, However dif- 
ferent my ſentiments were from yours at 
the time, I was yet perſuaded, that yon 
would not have given into ſo ſingular an 
opinion, without having good reaſons to 
ſupport it. I mentioned to you then my 
doubts, and you was ſo good as to promile 
me you would remove them. 
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I was not at all ſurpriſed at the diſ- 
ſatisfaction you remarked in thoſe! gentle- 
men; it is unpleaſing to have an opinion 
brought into doubt, which we have looked 
upon all our lives as indiſputable. You 
ſhall now be a judge of the grounds I had 
for my aſſertion. Had we no other object 
in view, but merely to determine the dif- 
ferent merits of the artiſts, it would hardly 
be worth the labour; but, by examining 
the teſtimonies which we ſhall draw from 
the writings of the ancients, and comparing 
their ideas with the paintings of the mo- 
derns, we ſhall enlarge our conceptions, and 
1mprove our knowledge of the art itſelf. 


B. Tunis proſpect which you have opened 
upon me, gives me a ſingular pleaſure z for, 
after having read, with the utmoſt atten- 
tion, the ſeveral authors on this ſubject, I 
cannot ſay; that I have received from them 


the inſtruction I expected. 
A. T ais 
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A. Tunis does not procced from a want 
of capacity in them, but from a defect in 
their plans: they are, as you know, bio- 
graphers; and, as the perſons whoſe lives 
they write, are all of one profeſſion, the 
continued repetition of the ſame thoughts, 
and of the ſame technical terms, tire and 
diſtract the reader. There is another ob- 
jection to their manner of writing; their 
ideas, however juſt, are ſo ſcattered through 
the different parts of their works, that they 
are not eaſily reducible to any ſyſtem. In 
the expoſition of an att, as in the diſtribu- 
tion of a picture, a looſe diſperſion of the 
objects, confounds both the eye and the 
underſtanding. But, theſe writers are ſub- 
ject to a ſtill greater diſadvantage ; for, as 
the painters whoſe talents they deſcribe, if 
we except a very few, excelled much more 
in the mechanick, than in the ideal part 
of painting, it throws the force of their 
obſcrvations on that point, with which, 

9.2 we, 
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we, who are but obſervers of the art, have 
the leaſt to do. 


B. Tnovon I underſtand very well the 
terms mechanick and ideal, in their ge- 
neral acceptation, yet, I wiſh you would 


explain them, in their particular relation 
to the ſubject before us. 


A. WE may conſider the imitative arts 
in two points of view; iſt, As imitations of 
ſuch objects as are actually before the eye; 
2dly, As repreſentations of thoſe images 
which are formed by the fancy. The firſt, 
is the mechanick or executive part of the 
art; the ſecond, the ideal or inventive. 


[2] Tully has juſtly diſtinguiſhed thoſe 


[a] Nec vero ille artifex, quum faceret Jovis form- 
am aut Minervz, contemplabatur aliquem e quo ſimi- 
litudinem duceret; ſed ipfius in mente inſidebat ſpe- 
cies pulchritudinis eximia quædam, quam intuens, in 


eaque defixus, ad illius ſimilitudinem artem et manum 
dtrigebat. In Bruto, 


parts, 
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parts, when he obſerves, that the Jupiter 
of Phidias was not drawn from any pattern 
j in nature, but from that idea of unexam- 
; pled beauty, which the artiſt had formed 
f in his mind. The great difference, ob- 
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ſcrved among painters of any name, ariſes 
from their different excellencies in theſe two 
| parts: thoſe, whoſe chief merit is in the 


ö mechanick, will, like the Dutch painters, .be 
1 ſervile copiers of the works of nature; but 
} thoſe, who give wholly into the ideal, 


without perſecting themſelves in the me- 
chanick, will produce [4] ſbozzo's, not 
pictures: it is evident then, that the per- 
fection of the art conſiſts in an union of 
theſe two parts. Of all the moderns, Ra- 
phael ſeems to have come the neareſt to 
this point, The next to him is, perhaps, 9 
Correggio. I have ſaid perhaps, becauſe, 
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ideas, yet are they ſometimes ſo happy, at- 
tended with ſuch grace, and executed with 
ſuch truth, that, as there is no one artiſt, 
whoſe paintings we ſee with more pleaſure, 
ſo is there no one, whoſe impreſſions we re- 
ceive more warmiy, or remember longer; 
and this laſt is the teſt of perfect painting. 
But before I enter further into our ſubject, it 


2 


may not be improper, to lay before you the 
method I propoſe to obſerve, Firſt then, 
we will examine our capacity to judge of 
the imitative arts; to determine which, we 
mult previouſly fix the limits between taſte 
and ſcience. In the next place, we may 
conſider the true value of theſe arts, which 
muſt be eſtimated, by their antiquity, their 
degree of credit with every polite nation, 
and, above all, by their uſcfulneſs to ſocie- 
ty. I ſhall then divide painting, which is 
our principal object, into its four leading 
branches, namely, deſign, colouring, clear 
obſcure, and compoſition. Concerning each 
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of theſe, I ſhall endeavour to point ont its 
different beauties and ends ; how far the an- 
cients ſeem to have attained thoſe ends ; 
and of courſe, what light they muſt ſtand 
in, on a compariſon with the moderns. 
One ſatisfaction you will have in this pro- 


_ egreſs, that, almoſt every ſtep we take, 


will be on claſſick ground; and, as all the 
teſtimonies I uſe, or lights I borrow, are 
from the beſt writers of antiquity, the vi- 
vacity and good ſenſe in their remarks, will 
at once entertain, and guide us in our pur- 
ſuit, As the day is now too far ſpent to 
enter upon our ſubjet, to-morrow, if you 
pleaſe, we will begin ; and dedicate a morn- 
ing to each of the diviſions, in the order 
I juſt now ſtated them, 
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DIALO UU II. 


Of our Capacity to judge of PAINTING. 


[c] HE learned, ſays Quintilian, know 

the principles of an art, the illi- 
terate its effects. He has, in theſe words, 
fixed the boundaries between taſte and ſci- 
ence. Were I to define the former, I ſhould 


ſay, [4] that taſte was a facility in the mind 


c] Docti rationem artis intelligunt, indocti volupta- 


tem. Lib. ix. 4. 


[4] Many writers have oppoſed judgment to taſte, 
as if they were diſtinct faculties of the mind; but 
this muſt be a miſtake ; The ſource of taſte is feeling, 
ſo 15 it of judgment, which is nothing more than this 
ſame ſenſibility, improved by the ſtudy of its proper 
objects, and brought to a juſt point of certainty and 
correneſs. Thus it is clear, that theſe are but diffe- 
rent degrees of the fame faculty, and that they are 
exerciſed wholly on our own ideas ; but, ſcience is 
the remembrance or aſſemblage of the ideas of others; 
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to be moved by what is excellent in an 
art; it is a feeling of the truth. But, 
ſcience is to be informed of that truth, and 
of the means by which its effects are pro- 
duced. It 1s eaſy to conceive, that, dif- 
ferent as theſe principles may be in their 
ſetting out, they muſt often unite in their 
deciſions: This agreement will occaſion 
their being miſtaken one for the other, 
which is the caſe, when it is affirmed, that 
no one but an artiſt can form a right 
judgment of ſculpture or painting. This 
maxim may hold indeed with reſpect to 
the mechanick of an art, but not at all 
as to its effects; the evidence and force 
of which, are what determine both the va- 
lue of the art, and merit of the artift. 
What [e] Tully obſerves of an excellent 


and hence it ſometimes happens, that men the moſt 
remarkable for this kind of knowledge, are not equal i 
ſo, for their ſenſibility. 


[e] Id enim ipſum eſt ſummi oratoris, ſummum 
oratorem populo videri. In Bruto, 


Oraror, 


10 Orr Capacity to judge DAI. II. 
orator, may as juſtly be ſaid of an excel- 
tent painter; his fuperiority will be evi- 
dent even to the leaſt intelligent judges. 
But neither authority nor argument give 
2 weight to our opinions, touching any 
art we treat of, equal to the illuſtrations 
and examples which they lend each other. 
Hoppily, [F] the near affinity that is 
ob ſcrved between the polite arts, they be- 
ing indeed all but different means of ad- 
dreſſing the ſame paſſions, makes this, at 
once, the moſt effectual and ready me- 
thod of conveying our ideas. I find in 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus an obſervation on 
muſick much to my purpoſe, ſz] «© I 


71] Omnes artes, que ad humanitatem perti- 
nent, habent quoddam commune vinculum, et quaſi 
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have learned,” ſays he, © in theatres fill. 
e ed with a promiſcuous and illiterate 
c crowd, what a kind of natural cor:e- 
«© ſpondence we all have with melody, 
*« and the agreement of ſounds : Having 
t known the moſt admired and able mu— 
„ ſician to be hifled by the whole multi— 
e tude, when he has ſtruck a ſingle fring 
& out of tune, to the diſturbance of har- 
« mony ; yet, put this ſame inſtrume:,: 
„ into the hands of one of thoſe ſimple- 
| “ tons, with orders to expreſs that note, 
N « which he would exact irom the artiſt, 
« he cannot do it. Whence is this 2 The 
„ one is the effect of ſcience, the lot but 
“ of a few; the other of feeling, which 
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& nature 
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© nature has beſtowed on all.” This ap- 
plies itſelf to our preſent ſubject: The 
eye has its principle of correſpondence with 
what is juſt, beautiful, and elegant: It 
acquires, like the ear, an [h] habitual 
delicacy; and anſwers, with the ſame 
fidelity and preciſion, to the fineſt im- 
preſſions: Verſed in the works of the beſt 
painters, it ſoon learns to diſtinguiſh true 
expreſſions from falſe, and grace from 
affectation; quickened by exerciſe, and 
confirmed by compariſon, it outſtrips rea- 
ſoning ; and feels in an inſtant that truth, 
which the other developes by degrees. 


B. You have been deſcribing, what 
Tully calls a learned, and we, I think, 
may term a chaſte eye, But, do you not, 
in this proceſs, make the growth of taſte 


2] Conſuetudo oculorum. Cic. lib. iv. Acad. 
quæſt. 


to 
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to be little more than a ſenſitive vegeta- 
tion, withdrawing it wholly from its de— 
pendency on ſcience ? 


A. LET us obſerve its advances in 
poetry, as we have before in muſick: 
This too, will be the more deciſive, as 
poetry is an union of the two powers of 
muſick and picture. In this, the imagina- 
tion, on its firſt ſetting out, ever prefers 
extravagance to juſtneſs, or falſe beauties 
to true; it kindles at the flaſhes of Clay- 
dian; and flutters at the points of Sta- 
tius; this is its childhood. As it grows 
in vigour, it refines in feeling; till, ſu— 
perior to its firſt attractions, it reſts on 
the tender pathetick of Virgil; or the 
manly ſpirit of Lucretius. Exacdtly par- 
allel to this, is the progreſs of the eye 
in painting; its firſt affections are always 
1] placed: it is enamoured with the ſplen- 


did 
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did impoſitions of Rubens, or the [7] the- 
atrical grace of Guido; this laſts not long 
it grows chaſte in its purſuit ; and flight- 
ing thoſe falſe beauties, dwells on the native 
and mellow tints of Titian; on the un- 
forced attitudes, and elegant ſimplicity of 
Raphael. Was this change, in both caſes, 
the reſult of reaſoning, or produced by a 


[] The grace of Guido is rather technical than 
ideal; by the firſt is meant a certain flow of Contour, 
invariably applied to every character, and on every 
occaſion. Thus the daughter of Herodias receives 
the head of St. John, with the ſtudied dignity of an 
acreſ-; and the victorious St. Michael, treads on the 
body of his antagoniſt, with all the preciſion of a 
dancing maſter, By an ideal grace, I underſtand that 
particular image, which in the inſtant ſtrikes a polite 
imagination, as peculiar to the action and character 
before it. : this the SanQa Cecilia of Raphael, 
and the Magdalen in the St. Jerome of Coreggio, are 
tue happieſt cxamples: The gracefulneſs in theſe 
figures is not only proper to their characters, but gives 
a ſingular force and beauty to the expreſſion. It was 
from this happineſs, that the venuſtas of Apelles 
became proverbial ; as, among ue, any action that is 
ſingularly graceful, is termed Coreggieſque. 
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growing knowledge of the rules of cach 


art, we ſhould mark its advances; the 
contrary of which is almoſt ever the cas; 
ſo that we are often ſurpiſed at this altera- 
tion in ourſelves, and wander, that the 
ideas and objects which affected us ſo 
warmly at firſt, ſhould, in a ſhort courſe of 
time, act ſo coldly upon us: Nay, ſome 
men there are, and thoſe too very capable 
of judging in other matters, who never 
riſe to this change; but continue, to the 
laſt, under the influence of the ſame boyiſh 
and wanton imagination, 


B. TE greateſt difficuity in your ſy- 
ſtem, would be, to deduce the different 


degrees, as well as diverſity of our taſtes, 


from this ſame univerſal principle of tceeling. 


A. Tn firſt, I ſhould think, may be 
accounted for, from the different propor- 
tions of that ſenſibility, as beſtowed on us 


by 
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by nature, or improved by ourſelves : The 
iecond, from the diverſity in our imagina- 
tions, in the direction given to them by 
education, and the conſtitutional or tem- 
porary flow of the animal ſpirits. But, 
as this is an inquiry quite beyond my 
reach, I thall leave it to thoſe, who can 
trace the progreſs of our ideas; and can 
determine, and account for the various in- 
fluences of outward objects on our ſenſes. 
Inſtead of loſing our time in ſuch endleſs 
diſquiſitions, let us found our knowledge 
on facts; and paſs from them to natural 
and uſeful concluſions. * The [] Lace- 
« demonians,” ſays Atheneus, “are no 
«© where repreſented as being themſelves 
„ muſicians; yet, the purity of their taſte 
in this art, is univerſally acknowledged: 
« they having, at three different times, 
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« when it was corrupted and loſt, reſtored 
« and preſerved it.” The following ob- 
ſervation by Tully, at the ſame time that 
it illuſtrates, receives authority from this 
fact.“ All [I] men, by a kind of tacit 
&« feeling, without art or ſcience, diſtin- 
<« guiſh, in both caſes, what is right from 
« what is wrong; and, as they evidently do 
&« ſo in painting and ſculpture, ſo, Sc. Wc. 
And again: © It is wonderful, ſays he, that, 
« ſeeing the difference is ſo great between 
* the knowing and the ignorant, in the 
% practice of an art, that the difference 
* ſhould be ſo far from great, in their 
“ judgments concerning it.“ 


[/} Omnes enim tacito quodam ſenſu, fine ulla 
arte aut ratione, quæ fint in artibus ac rationibus rec- 
ta ac prava dijudicant ; idque cum faciunt in picturis 
et in ſignis, &c. &c. 


Mirabile eſt, cam plurimùm in faciendo interſit in- 
ter doctum et rudem, quam non multùm differat in 
judicando. De Oratore, lib. iii. 


B. You 
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B. You have, I think, fully cſtabliſh- 
ed the principle you contend for ; name- 
ly, that we have all within us the ſeeds 
of taſte, and are capable, if we exerciſe 
our powers, of improving them into a 
ſufficient knowledge of the polite arts. 1 
am perſuaded, that nothing is a greater 
hinderance to our advances in any art, than 
the high opinion we form of the judg- 
ment of its profeſſors, and the propor- 
tionable diffidence of our own, I have 
rarely met with an artiſt, who was not an 
implicit admirer of ſome particular ſchool, 
or a ſlave to ſome favourite manner. 
They ſeldom, like gentlemen and ſcho- 
lars, riſe to an unprejudiced and liberal 
contemplation of true beauty. The dit- 
ficulties they find in the practice of their 
art, tie them down to the mechanick; 
at the ſame time, that ſelf-love and va- 
nity lead them int6 an admiration of 

thoſe 


4 
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| thoſe ſtrokes of the pencil, which come 
1 the neareſt to their own. I knew a paint- 
Je er at Rome, a man of ſenſe too, who 

* talked much more of Jacinto Brandi, 


than he did either of Correggio or Ra- 
1 phael. 
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[20] 


DIALOGUE IM. 


Of the Antiquity and Uſefulneſs of 
PAINTING. 


Hovcn the antiquity of an art is not 

that which ſhould determine its value, 
yet, it creates a reſpect, and increaſes, if 
I may be allowed the expreſſion, its conſe- 
quence with us, when we know it to have 
been the ſtudy and purſuit of the earlieſt 
ages. The connection that prevails between 
the polite arts, extends not only to a ſimi- 


litude in their operations and effects, it 


marks likewiſe a kind of ſiſter- hood in 
their origin : For, as the different branches 
of the ſame art are ever obſerved to flou- 
riſh together ; ſo, the power of drawing 
men to our ends by flattering their ima- 
ginations, or intereſting their paſſions be- 


ing 
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ing exerted in any one mode, we may rea- 
ſonably promiſe ourſelves the invention of 
the reſt. Hence we muſt always expect 
to ſee painting, eloquence, and ſculpture 
advancing like the Graces, hand in hand, to 
perfection: They ſhould, like the glories 
of the rainbow, ſhine forth at once in 
a friendly ſplendor; and, to continue 
the image, they ſhould too, like thoſe, 
fade and go out in an immediate ſucceſ- 
ſion: — Accordingly this has been in all 
times the caſe. [mn] For who, ſays an 
<« ancient writer, can ſufficiently wonder, 
that the moſt eminent geniuſes in every 
“ profeſſion, ſhould appear in the ſame 
te degrees of excellence, and at the ſame 
* critical point of time? “ It had been 
ſo in the ages of Alexander the Great, and 


[u] Quis enim abunde mirari poteſt, quod emi- 
nentiſſima cujuſque profeſſionis ingenia, in eandem 
ſormam, et in idem arctati temporis congruant ſpa- 
tium? Vell. Pat, Hiſt, lib, i. c. 16. 


C-:2 Auguſtus ; 
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Auguſtus; and was ſo afterwards, in thoſe 
of Leo X, and Lewis XIV. If, therefore, 
that which has been invariable in the hiſto- 
rical ages, may, by a juſt analogy, be ex- 
tended to thoſe which preceded them, I 
ſhould have no more difficulty in pronoun- 
cing, that there were painters before the 
time of Homer, than Tully had in affirm- 
ing, that there were poets. Though the 
reaſon of things may be ſufficient to eſta- 
bliſh this opinion; yet, we have till ſurer 
grounds to reſt on: Sculpture and paint- 
ing muſt, from their nature, be inſepar- 
able, as deſign is the parent of both. That 
the firſt of theſe exiſted before Homer, 
we can have no doubt, when we read his 
deſcription of the ſhield of Achilles ; the 
. compoſition of which would do honour 
to a Fiammingo, or Algardi. He ſays, 
in one place, that the earth grew dark 
under the plow, This ſhows, that they then 
knew 
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knew the [u] art of colouring metals by 
fire, or by their mixtures; this is an evi- 
dent imitation of painting: it is, beſide, 
a refinement; and ſpeaks the art, not in its 
infancy, but at full growth, If we allow 
then, in this caſe, the ſame ſpace of time, 
to bring it from its birth to its perfection, 
which every other art, though of lefs com- 
paſs than this, has raken, we ſhall find it 
in being at the time of the [o] Trojan war. 
I ſhould not be ſo particular in tracing 
the origin of ſculpture, and conſequently of 
painting, to this era, were it not, that 


[z] This art was loſt in the time of Pliny. Quon- 
dam æs confuſum auro argentoque miſcebatur, et ta- 
men ars pretioſior erat: Nunc incertum eſt, pejor hæc 
ſit, an materia; mirumque, cum ad infinitum operum 
pretia creverint, ars extincta eſt. Lib. xxxiv. c. 2. 


[e] Servius, ad ver. 392, 393. Eneid. ii. has the 
following note: Scutis Græcorum, Neptunus, Tro- 
janorum, fuit Minerva depicta. And again, ad ver. 


784. Zneid. x. Lino tegebantur ſcuta, ut poſſent in- 


hærere picturæ. 


C 4 Pliny 
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Pliny, confidently affirms, that the latter 
did not exiſt in thoſe times; for which, 
however, he gives no reaſon, any more 
than he does, for treating as ridiculous the 
aſſertion of the Egyptians, that they prac- 
tiſed painting, many thouſand years be- 
fore it was known in Greece. Whoever 
conſults [p] Tacitus, will find, that the 
Egyptians knew deſign, and ſculptured 
marble, long before they had the know- 
ledge of letters; which, Cadmus, a de- 
ſcendent of theirs, many ages after, intro- 
duced into Greece. 


B. WrarT you have offered concern- 
ing the Egyptians, is confirmed by a la- 
ter and undoubted example. When the 
Spaniards firſt arrived in America, the. 


e] Primi per figuras animalium AÆgyptii ſenſus 
mentis eſfingebant, et antiquiſſima monumenta me- 
moriæ humanz impreſſa ſaxis cernuntur. Annal. 
lib. xi. cap. 14. 


news 
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news was ſent to the Emperor in paint- 
ed expreſſes, they not having at that time 
the uſe of letters. | 


A. As it is evident that paint bears 
the immediate ſtamp, and very image of 
our conceptions, [q] ſo it was natural, that 
men ſhould ſooner hit on this method 
of repreſenting their thoughts, than by let- 
ters, which have no connection with, or 
reſemblance to the ideas they ſtand for : 
From whence, no leſs than from the au- 
thority of hiſtory, it has been juſtly con- 
cluded, that writing is of a much later 
invention than painting. But that which 
brought the antiquity of the latter ſo much 


[2] It is to be obſerved, that, in the Greek 
tongue, the ſame word (vragen) ſigniſies to paint, 
or to write; which is eaſily accounted for, if we 
ſuppoſe that, like the Egyptians, they firſt explain- 
ed their thoughts by paint : So that, afterwards, 
when letters were diſcovered, though they changed 
the manner, they continued the term. 


into 
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into doubt, was the vanity of the Greeks. 
Piqued that any other nation ſhould have 
the honour of its invention, they dated 
its origin from its firſt appearance among 
themſelves ; they tell us of a certain maid, 
who to have ſome preſent image of her 
lover, who was about to leave her, [7] 
drew the out-lines of his ſhadow on a 
wall. 


B. Ir was prettily imagined however, 
to make the moſt amiable of all our paſ- 
ſions give birth to the moſt pleaſing of 
all arts. 


A. Pliny who mentions this, objects to 
the Greeks their inconſiſtency, and want 
of accuracy. The firſt painter they name, 
lived in the nintieth olympiad; upon which 

[-] Hence the art itſelf was by the Greeks termed 


Triayfapia and in the Latin, Adumbrare and Pin- 
gere are ſynonymous. 
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he obſerves, that Candaules, „a king 
« of Lydia, who died in the eighteenth, 
e gave an immenſe price for a picture 
cc by Bularchus; to which he adds, [#] 
« it is manifeſt, that the art was even 
<« then in its full beauty and perfection; 
« which, if we are forced to allow, it 
<« neceſſarily follows, that its beginnings 
„ muſt have been much more ancient.” 


Tu Picturæ Ardeæ, ſo much praiſ- 
ed by Pliny, were, as he tells us, paint- 
ed before the foundation of Rome; as 
were the Atalanta and Helena at Lanu- 
vium, by the ſame hand; each of excel- 
lent beauty. This is a ſecond proof, that 
painting was at a high point of perfection 
before the inſtitution of the olympiads. 
Having thus eſtabliſhed the reputation of 


[5] Manifeſti jam tum claritate artis atque abſo- 
lutione; quod ſi recipi necefle eſt, ſimul apparet 
multò vetuſtiora principia eſſe. Lib. xxxv. 


Our 
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0 


our art, ſo far as depends on its antiquity; 
I ſhall come to conſider it in a light much 
more to its advantage, I mean its uſeful- 
neſs to ſociety. I ſhall enlarge the more 
on this, as we do not ſeem to be ſuffi- 


ciently acquainted with it in this charac- 


ter. 


Wurx Plato baniſhed poetry from his 
republick, it is to be wondered he did 
not extend his ſeverity to painting and ſculp- 
ture: It is probable, he did not ſo well 
know the powers of theſe arts, or how 
far thcir merit entitled them to his per- 
ſecution. It ſhould ſeem that legiſlators, 
for the moſt part, divide men into two 
extremes; to thoſe of the finer temper, 
they propoſe the good of ſociety, and 


beauty of virtue, as ſufficient motives to 


action: But the vulgar and ſordid natures 
are, by their leading paſſions, as pride, 


fear 
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ſear and hope, to be compelled into vir- 
tue. Such ſyſtems as theſe may produce 
a Spartan ſeverity, or Roman patriotiſm, 
but never an Athenian politeneſs. To ef- 
fect this, the ſofter paſſions, and even ele- 
gant habitudes are to be employed : Theſe 
only can humanize the mind, and temper 
it into a ſenſibility of the ſlighteſt impreſ- 
ſions, and moſt exquiſite feelings. Hence 
ſpring attention, [7] civility, the fine diſ- 
guiſes of our own paſſions, and inſinuating 
addreſs to thoſe of others; theſe faſhion 
themſclves into a ſyſtem of politeneſs ; ſo- 
ciety becomes amiable, as well as good, 
and we have at laſt, the belt incitements to 


O] In the ancient mythology, the Xazilz; or Graces, 
were made to preſide over courteſy, and outward 
charms: The aſſigning them this double province, 
was happily imagined ; for civility, or the deſire to 
pleaſe, naturally produces a gracefulneſs of action; 
and ſpreads over our perſons that venuſtas, which 
is the completion of exterior beauty. 


the 
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the practice of virtue, in the [u] agree- 
ableneſs of its objects. 


B. Tavs, the firſt motives may be ſaid 
to act like the preſſure of the heart or 
current of the blood; their operations are 


evident: But the latter, of a more refined 


nature, like the animal ſpirits, though they 
work unperceived, give life and movement 
to well ordered ſocieties. 


A. Ovid takes notice of the utility, as 
well as the pleaſure we receive from an 
encouragement of the polite arts [x]. 


Each pleaſing art lends ſoftneſs to the mind, 
And, with our fludies, are our lives refin'd, 


[a] This was well underſtood by Confucius, the 
Chineſe legiſlator ; who ranks civility with gratitude, 
in the claſs of cardinal virtues, 


[x] Scilicet ingenium placida mollitur ab arte, 


Et ſtudio mores convenienter eunt. 
| Lib, iii. de Arte. 


And 


NP 
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And Petronius views their effects in a moral 
light, obſerving, [ y] that violent paſſions 
dwell in the rude, but take no hold of a 
cultivated mind. Were we then to con- 
ſider the arts merely as objects of elegant 
ſpeculation, or as the means of poliſhing 
and ſoftening our manners, we could not 


prize them too highly; but their effects 


are much more extenſive. The powers of 
eloquence and muſick are univerſally ac- 
knowledged; ſo would be thoſe of paint 
were they as univerſally exerciſed. The 
Athenians paſſed a law, that none who were 
not of a liberal birth, ſhould practiſe in 
this art: They could not better ſhow the 
ſenſe they had of its power than in the care 
they took of its direction. They knew 
the dominion it had over our paſſions, and 
hence were careful to lodge it in the ſafeſt 
hands. Agteeable to this idea, the Greek 


[3] Similiter in pectoribus ira conſidit, feras qui- 


dem mentes obſidet, eruditas prælabitur. In Satyrico. 


writers 
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writers often ſpeak of the drama of a paint- 
er, of the moral of painting; expreſſions 
which mark, that they conſidered this art, 
as on a level, and co-operating with poet- 
ry. One of the graveſt and moſt judicious 
of the Romans viewed it in the ſame light. 
[z] Picture, ſays Quintilian, a ſilent and 
uniform addreſs, yet penetrates ſo deeply 
into our inmoſt affections, that it ſeems 
oſten to exceed even the powers of elo- 
quence. We cannot doubt the ſincerity of 
this deciſion, if we conſider the character 
of the perſon from whom it comes. Ci- 
cero was equally ſenſible of the powers of 
the pencil, and often ſets them in com- 
petition with thoſe of his favourite art. 
Their effects are ſometimes wonderful, It 
is ſaid, that Alexander trembled and grew 
pale, on ſeeing a picture of Palamedes be- 


ſz] Pictura, tacens opus et habitus ſemper ejuſ- 
dem, fic in intimos penetrat affectus, ut ipſam vim 
dicendi nonnunquam ſuperare videatur. 


trayed 
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trayed to death by his friends; it bringing 
to his mind a ſtinging remembrance of his 
treatment of Ariſtonicus. Portia could 
bear with an unſhaken conſtancy her laſt 
ſeparation from Brutus ; but when ſhe ſaw, 
ſome hours after, a picture of the parting 
of Hector and Andromache, ſhe burſt in- 
to a flood of tears: Full as ſeemed her ſor- 
row, the painter ſuggeſted new ideas of 


grief, or impreſs'd more ſtrongly her own. 


I have ſomewhere met with a pretty ſtory 
of an Athenian courtezan, who, in the midſt 
of a riotous banquet with her lovers, acci- 
dentally caſt her eye on the portrait of a 
philoſopher, that hung oppoſite to her ſeat 
the happy character of temperance and vir- 
tue, ſtruck her with ſo lively an image of 
her own unworthineſs, that ſhe inſtantly 
quitted her room ; and retiring home, be- 
came ever after an example of temperance, 
as ſhe had been before of debauchery. 
You might tax me with doing injuſtice to 
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the preſent times, were I to draw all my 


proofs from the ancient ; I appeal, there- 
fore, to yourſelf, who have had an oppor- 
tunity to prove it, whether you could look 
on the death of Germanicus, as painted by 
Pouſin, without feeling a generous indig- 
nation at the cruelty of his oppreſſor, and 
an equal compaſſion for unhappy virtue, 
The repreſentation of a plague, by the 


flame author, melts the ſoul into a tender 
participation of human miſeries : Theſe 


impreſſions end not here; they give a turn 


to the mind advantageous to ſociety ; every 


argument of ſorrow, every object of diſ- 
treſs, renews the ſame ſoft vibrations, and 
quickens us to acts of humanity and be- 
nevolence, 


B. By what fatality has it been, that 
a nation, eminent for its productions in 
poetry and eloquence, capable of the great- 
eſt efforts of genius, and bleſt with the 

happieſt 
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happieſt ſenſibility, ſhould, for ſo many 
ages, with a kind of wilful and Gothic 
rudeneſs, have withſtood the allurements 
of this divine art? 

A. Trax extraordinary paſſion which the 
Engliſh have for portraits, muſt ever pre- 
vent the riſe of hiſtory painting among us: 
The liberal, like the mechanick arts, de- 
pend wholly on the encouragement they 
meet with. 


B. IT ſhould ſeem, that we inherit our 
taſte in painting from our Britiſh anceſtors; 
Propertius has given a picture of them, 
which, with the ſmalleſt allowance, might 
paſs for our own. [a] 


Like the daul'd Briton now you ſtri te the eye, 
And look more trifling in a borrow'd die. 


[2] Nunc etiam infectos demens imitare Britannos, 
Ludis et externo tina nitore caput. | 
Lib, ii, Eleg. 18. 
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It is, you ſee, the ſame ſpirit, a little varied 
in its operations. 


A. Your countrymen will not thank 
you for having revived this branch of their 
inheritance. But, to reſume our ſubject; 
it is certain, that the love of this art has 
been conſidered in every civilized nation, 
not only as a proof of their politeneſs, but 
even as the teſt of their humanity, Vir- 
gil, who ſeldom hazards his reflections, 
has given us a ſingular inſtance of his judg- 
ment on this point. Eneas, on his land- 
ing in Africk, has many fears touching the 
temper and manners of the Africans ; but 
he no ſooner ſees the walls of their temple 
covered with paintings, than ſecure of a 


reception, he cries out in a tranſport to his 
friend [o]: 


[5] Sunt lacrymæ rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 


Solye metum. | | ned. i. 


Here 
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| . Here others ills are felt, the wretched here 
Are ſure to meet the tribute of a tear. 


Vain were our fears, ———— 


K 
ir B. War then muſt ZEneas have 
3 ? thought, had he heard, that, in that 
s country, painting was taxed by the foot, 
N, | or ſeen his helpleſs Penates hurried away to 
ut the cuſtom-houſe ? 
r- | 
IS, A. You may expect, that, before I 
g- | quit the effects of paint, I ſhould ſay 
d- ſomething of the pleaſure we receive from 
he | it: But, as this is itſelf a paſſion, found- 
wt cd on the love of what is beautiful, and 
ple the delight we feel in having our paſ- 
F a ſions moved, it is eaſier to affirm its 
his | exiſtence, than to explain its nature. It 
is enough therefore to obſerve, that this 
pleaſure has prevailed in every age, and 
punt: takes in all characters of men, from the 


D 3 elegant, 
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elegant obſerver of beauty, down to the 
illiterate ruſtic, who, as Horace humour- 
ouſly expreſſes it, ſtares, contento poplite, 
at the daubings of the art, and 1s tranſ- 
ported with the magick of a charcoal 
pencil, 


DIA- 
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E are told by Pliny, that all the 
| ſtatues before the time of Dæ- 
dalus, were repreſented ſtiff and motionleſs ; 
with winking eyes, cloſed feet, and arms 
hanging in right lines to their ſides [e]: 
Theſe were the rude eſſays of deſign, 


A. 


[c] Conniventibus oculis, pedibus junctis, brachiis in 
latera demiſſis, ſtatu rigido.— The Egyptians con- 
tinued to the laſt, even when they were maſters of a 
perfect deſign, to repreſent their deities in the man- 
ner above deſcribed: We cannot ſuppoſe that this 
was owing to an ignorance of the advantages of a 
graceful action, but rather to their bigotted attachment 
to certain theological ideas. The motion they aſ- 
cribed to their divinities, was neither that of walk? 
ing nor flying; Milton, who has adopted their idea, 
deſcribes it preciſely in the following lines. 


So ſaying, by the hand he took nw, rai;'d, 
And over fields and waters, as in air 
SMOOTH SLIDING WITHOUT STEP, 4% lid me up 


A <woody mountain. 
Dædalus 
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Dadalus, and his immediate followers, un- 


folded theſe embaraſſed figures; they threw 
motion into the limbs, and life into the 
countenance. In the progreſs of the art, 
and in abler hands, motion was faſhioned 
into grace, and life was heightened into 
character. Now, too, it was, that beauty 
of form was no longer confined to mere 
imitation, which always falls ſhort of the 
object imitated ; to make the copy equal in 
its effect, it was neceſſary to give it ſome 
advantage over its model. The artiſt, 
therefore, obſerving, that nature was ſpar- 
ing of her perfections, and that her efforts 
were limited to parts, availed himſelf of 


The Greeks who borrowed their religion, as they did 
their arts, from the Egyptians, followed for ſome time 
this mode of repreſentation ; till at length, (which 
was, perhaps, the era Pliny mentions) their averſion 
to every thing that was ungraceful, overcame their 
prejudices ; and this might have been a principal rea- 


ſon, that in the end they ſo far excelled their maſ- 
ters.— 


her 
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her inequality, [d] and drawing theſe ſcat- 


tered beauties into a more happy and com- 
pleat union, roſe from an imperfect imi- 
tative, to a perfect ideal beauty. We are 
informed, that the painters of Greece preſ- 
ſed in crowds to deſign the boſom and 
breaſts of Thais : Nor were the elegant pro- 
portions of Phryne leſs the object of their 
ſtudy. By this conſtant contemplation of 
the beautiful, they enriched their imagina- 
tion and confirmed their taſte ; from this 
fund they drew their ſyſtems of beauty ; 
and though we ſhould conſider them 
but as imitators as to the parts, we muſt 
allow them to have been inventors in the 


[d] orig vn, xas Tor Ta ayanudle TElog Nankal- 
ren, Os Tas To Tap inars xany owayayolm, Ka: xalc 
2 r e Giafocur owpalyuy abcorontlss tg Hh 
mar, KANG d Ui; kal age xas Ag al avly 


rzeipynonsle* Kay ur ar eve owpha axgicr; Kala aknbeas 


ai ooo Ogryolai yag ar TINY: TE XANNTE, 
Max. Tyr. Diſſer. xxiii. ed. Lond, 
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compoſitions, And indeed, when we re- 
flect on the taſte and judgment requiſite 
to form theſe various ideas into ſuch a won- 
derful agreement, we cannot ſet too high 
a value on their productions. The poets 
and writers of antiquity acknowledge this 
ſuperiority of invented to real beauty. 


Ovip thus defcribes Cyllarus the Cen- 
taur, [e] 


A juf! proportion, and a manly grace, 

Spread thro” his limbs, and kindled in his face. 
Nature for once aſſum' d the ſculptor's part, 
And in a faultleſs beauty rivall'd art. 


And Philoſtratus, ſpeaking of the beauty of 
Neoptolemus, remarks, that it was as much 
inferior to that of his father Achilles, as the 
handſomeſt men are to the fineſt ſtatues. 


[e] Gratus in ore vigor, cervix, humerique manuſque 
Pectoraque artificum laudatis proxima ſignis, 
Ex qua parte vir eſt, Metam. lib, xii. 


Should 
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Should we ſtill doubt of the truth or juſt- 
neſs of the deſcriptions, let us obſerve the 


works which gave occaſion to them. Let 


us contemplate the fine proportions, the 
ſtyle of drawing in the Laocoon and Gla- 
diator. Let us mark the ſublime of the 
art, in the expreſſive energy, the divine 
character of the Apollo. Let us dwell on 
the elegant beauties of the Venus of Me- 
dicis. Theſe are the utmoſt efforts of de- 
ſign: It can reach no farther than a full 
exertion of grace, character, and beauty. 
We have thus traced the genius of deſign 
from its firſt eſſays to its full flight. But 
there is an [/] enthuſiaſm in every art. 
The Greek ſtatuaries felt themſelves ſtrait- 
tened within the out-lines of nature; they 
invented new proportions, they conceived 


LV] Elucizapear Thy Te — EW x Oed en- 
Salla ONLY Ove Suidas. 


new 
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new characters. The [g] Jupiter and Mi- 
nerva of Phidias were ſubjects of aſtoniſh- 
ment in the moſt enlightened ages. It 
ſhould ſeem, that the wonderful effect of 
theſe ſtatues, proceeded from an union of 
the beautiful, with the great and uncom- 
mon ; thus combining the whole influence 
of viſible objects on the imagination, If 
we are aſtoniſhed at the firſt ſight of the 
Coloſſal ſtatues on the monte Cavallo at 
Rome, a ſecret and growing pleaſure 
ſucceeds this amazement : For, though the 
immenſity of their form ſeems, at firſt, to 
ſet them above the ſcale of our ideas, yet, 
ſo happy is the ſymmetry of their parts, 
ſuch a freedom of deſign, ſuch an aptneſs 
for action prevail throughout, that the eye 
ſoon becomes familiar with their propor- 
tions, and capable of their beauties. 


Ig] Non vidit Phidias Jovem, fecit tamen, velut 
tonantem ; nec ſtetit ante oculos ejus Minerva, dignus 
tamen illa arte animus, et concepit Deos et exhibuit. 

Senec. Rhet. lib. x, 


B. Ir 
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B. IT is probable, that a great part of 
the pleaſure which we receive in the con- 
templation of ſuch Coloſſal figures, ariſes 
from a compariſon of their proportions 
with our own. The mind, in theſe mo- 
ments, grows ambitious; and feels itſelf 
aſpiring to greater powers, and ſuperior 
functions: Theſe noble and exalted feel- 
ings diffuſe a kind of rapture through the 
ſoul ; and raiſe in it conceptions and aims 
above the limits of humanity, The fineſt, 
and, at the ſame time, moſt pleaſing ſen- 
ſations in nature, are thoſe, which, (if I may 
be allowed the expreſſion) carry us out of 
ourſelves, and bring us neareſt to that di- 
vine original from which we ſpring. 


A. To this power of humanizing, if I 
may ſo call it, theſe Coloſſal proportions, 
ſucceeds that of annexing the ſublime to the 
moſt minute. When two ſuch extremes 
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correſpond in their effects, we may be aſſur- 
ed, that the merit in both ſprings from the 
ſame cauſe, a [V] greatneſs of manner, The 
moſt celebrated inſtance in this kind, was 
the Hercules of Lyſippus ; which, though 
not more than a foot in height, filled the 


1magination equal to the Hercules Farneſe, 
—— As "this ſtatue is loſt, we muſt con- 
tent ourſelves with the deſcription of it by 
Statius [i]. 


At the chaſte board the god himſelf appears, 
Inſpires the artiſt, and the banquet chears 
He, only he, could teach thee to c onfine 

A great idea to minute deſign ; 


103] Meyanlexvor, 


L] Hæc inter caſte genius tutelaque marks 

Amphitryoniades, &c. 

— —— Deus ille, Deus: Seſeque videndum 

Indulſit, Lyſippe, tibi, parvuſque videri 

Sentirique ingens; et cum mirabilis intra 

Stet menſura pedem, tamen exclamare libebit, 

(Si viſus per membra feras) hoc pectora preſſus 

Vaſtator Nemees, —— &. 

Eren Lib. iv. Sylv. 
From 
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From part to part our heated fancy fites, 

And gives to character, what fpace denies; 
Preſs d by that arm, the lion pants for breath; 
And Cacus trembles at th' impending death. 


B. Taz Jupiter of Phidias, and Her- 
cules of Lyſippus ate equal examples of 
the ſuperior genius of the Greeks; and it 
muſt be confeſſed, that if they have im- 
proved on nature, it was not ſo much by 
quitting her proportions, as excelling her 
ideas. Whenl reflect on this evident ſupe- 
riority of the Greek artiſts over the ancient 
and modern Roman, I am at a loſs to ac- 
count for it: I cannot attribute it wholly 
to a pre-eminence of genius; being un- 
willing to believe, that nature could confine 
true taſte to ſuch narrow boundaries: And 
yet, if ſhe is partial to particular ages, 
why may not ſhe be ſo to particular cli- 
mates ? 


A. Tan 


* 
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A. Tais reflection is humbling ; let us 
look for a ſecond cauſe. [&] Seneca ob- 
ſerves, © That naked bodies, as they be- 
<« tray their imperfections, ſo they give a 
c full exhibition of their beauties : ** Each 
of theſe effects tends to the improvement 


of deſign. Clothing on the contrary, diſ- 


guiſes beauty, and gives a protection to 
faults, The [7] Greeks, it is known, al- 


moſt ever repreſented their figures naked. 


But the Romans, whoſe character was mi- 
litary, dreſſed theirs in armour. That art 
which challenges criticiſm, muſt always be 
ſuperior to that which ſhuns it. We are 
told by Pliny, [m] * That Praxiteles had 


[4] Nuda corpora, vitia fi qua ſint, non celant, nec 
laudes parum oſtentant. Lib. iii. Ep. 6. 


I Grzca res eſt nihil velare ; at contra, Romana ac 


militaris, thoracas addere. Plin. lib. xxxiv. c. 5. 


in] Duas fecerat Veneres Praxiteles, ſimulque ven- 
debat; alteram velata ſpecie, quam ob id quidem 


made 


rn 
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« made two ſtatues of Venus, which he 
« ſold at the ſame time; the one clothed ; 
« which for that reaſon, was preferred by 
„ the people of Cos: Thoſe of Gnidus 
« purchaſed that which was rejected. The 
e reputation of theſe ſtatues was widely 
« different ; for by this laſt Praxiteles en- 
e nobled Gnidus.” We may conceive then, 
that the Greeks had the ſame advantage 
over the Romans, that the naked Venus had 
over the clothed: This advantage holds 
ſtill more ſtrongly againſt the moderns; 
who, borrowing their characters and ſub- 
jects from a chaſte religion, are not only 
forced in decency to clothe their figures; 
but often, by propriety, to make that cloth- 
ing of the coarſeſt materials. Hence it is, 
that we often ſee a Saint bending under a 
load of drapery, and the elegant form of a 


prætulerunt Coi ; rejectam Gnidii emerunt: Immen- 
fi differenti3 famæ ; illo enim ſiguo Praxiteles nobi- 
litavit Gnidum, Lib. xxxvi. c. 5. 
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nun overwhelmed in the blanketting of her 
order. If paint ſometimes repreſents to us 
the naked body of a Chriſt, it is either 
ſtretched on a croſs, or disfigured by ſuf- 
ferings; whilſt the virgin- mother is hooded 
to the eyes, and the beauties of the Mag- 
dalen are abſorbed in velvet. The reſult 
of this habit is evident, when our firſt ar- 
tifts come to deſign the nud ; a compariſon 
of Raphacl's figures, in the incendio di Bor- 
go, With the Laocoon or Gladiator, would 
have much the ſame effect, as that of a 
Flemiſh coach-horſe with an Arabian cour- 
ſer. 


B. IT may be offered in this place, that 
as our ſubjects ſeldom admit the nud, we 
are not ſuch great ſufferers by a neglect of 
It, 


A. Bur this negligence has the worſt 


effects, even where it ſeems protected; for 


we 
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we find, that our painters are much more 
happy in the diſpoſition and caſt of their 
draperies, than in the correctneſs of their 
deſign; and Raphael would not be ſo 
much praiſed, for giving us, in his clothed 
hgures, a fair expreſſion of form and pro- 
portion, were not the contrary of this the 
general character of our painters. Theſe 
reflections have carried me ſomewhat wide 
of my ſubject; I muſt return to it. 


Tas deſign of the ancients is diſtinguiſh- 
ed by an union in the proportions, a ſim- 
plicity of Contour, and excellence of cha- 
racter. Of the firſt I have ſaid as much as 
I might do, without venturing too far in- 


to the mechanic of the art : But, as I have 


only hinted at the others, ſome more par- 
ticular remarks may not be improper. 
There is no one excellence of deſign, from 
which we receive ſuch immediate pleaſure, 
as from a gracefulneſs of action: If we 

E obſerve 
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obſerve the attitudes and movements of the 
Greek ſtatues, we ſhall mark that careleſs 


decency, and unaffected grace, which ever 
attend the motions and geſtures of men un- 
conſcious of obſervation, There [x] is a 
prodigious difference, between thoſe move- 
ments which flow from nature, and thoſe 
which are directed by art. 


Tux ancients knew this well; and hence 
followed that ſingular ſimplicity which cha- 
racteriſes their works: For, though at 
times, as in the Venus of Medicis, and 
daughters of Niobe, they riſe to an aſſumed 
graceſulneſs; and even profeſs a deſire to 
pleaſe; yet this is confin'd to ſo ſimple a 
contour; it is ſo little above the meaſure 
of ordinary action, that it appears leſs the 
effect of ſtudy, than the natural reſult of 


[»] Paulùm intereſſe cenſes, ex animo omnia, 
Ut fert natura, facias, an de induſtria ? 
Terent. And. act. iv. ſcene 5 


I a ſuperior 


ne 5 


riot 
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a ſuperior character, or an habitual polite- 
neſs. | 


B. RAPHAEL has, in this particular, been 
wonderfully happy in his imitation of the 
antique. The moſt courtly imagination 
cannot repreſent to itſelf an image of a 
more winning grace, than is to be ſeen in 
in his Sta. Czcilia: Indeed, an elegant 
ſimplicity is the characteriſtic of his deſign ; 
we no where meet in him the affected con- 
traſts of Mic. Angelo, or the ſtudied atti- 
tudes of Guido; the true difference be- 
tween thoſe, may be beft conceived, in a 
{nppoſed compariſon of the real characters 
of the Drama, with the actors who perſon- 
ate them; in Raphael, and the antique, we 
ſee Alexander and Hamlet, in Mic. Angelo 
and Guido —— And, 


A. Tnovon in treating of grace and 
beauty, character, fo far as it is determin- 
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ed by them, has been naturally included; 
yet there remains ſtil] a more eſſential part 


I mean, that expreſſion of a mind, con- 


veyed in the air of the head, and intelli- 
gence of the countenance. If, in the other 
branches of deſign, the ancients are to be 
admired; in this they are wonderful. 
However enlightened we may be by the 
moſt elegant obſervance of nature, or 


warmed by the moiſt poetic deſcriptions, 
the Belvedcre Apollo, and daughter of Ni- 
obe ſtill give us new ideas of nobleneſs, 
encrgy, and beauty. The ſtatuaries of 
Grecce, were not mere mechanicks; men 
of education and literature, they were more 
the companions than ſervants of their em- 
ployers: Their taſte was refined by the 
converſation of courts, and enlarged by the 
lecture of their poets: Accordingly, the 
ſpirit of their ſtudies breathes through their 
works, We ſee no ſuch influence in the 


productions of the moderns; their greateſt 


merit 
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merit is a ſervile imitation of the antique 
the moment they loſe ſight of them they 
are loſt. In the elegant, they are little ; 
in the great, charged ; character they have 
none; their beauty is the reſult of mea- 
ſure, not idea: And if, miſtaking extra- 
vagance for ſpirit, they aim at the ſublime, 
it ends in the bluſterings of Bernini, or 
caricatures of Michael Angelo. 


B. From all that you have offered on the 
deſign of the ancients, we may deline 
grace to be the moſt pleaſing conceivable 
action, expreſſed with the utmoſt ſimpli- 
city each occaſion will admit of. 


A. So far as a definition of Grace can 
go, yours gives a juſt idea of it; for, it 
implies the higheſt degree of elegance in 
the choice; of propriety in the application; 
and of eaſe in the execution: You rightly 
term it an action, for there is no grace 

E 4 without 
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without motion. Thus, Milton diſtin- 
guiſhes it from beauty. 


Grace was in all her ſleps, heav'n in her eye, 


Venus was but gueſſed at by her beauty, 
ſhe was known by her motions ——— 
Vera inceſſu patuit Dea. — But, the per- 
tection of Grace is, when it becomes [9] 
charactericx; and marks ſome amiable 
emotion in the mind. Such, we may pre- 
ſume, was the excellence of Apelles Ipo]; 


Le] Let us unite to theſe amiable expreſſions, a 
becoming air of the head, flexure of the body, and 
an elegant diſpoſition of the limbs, we ſhall then have 
a clear conception of that correggieſque Grace, which 
it has ſo much puzzled our writers to explain. I have 
in my poſſeſſion an excellent copy of the St. Jerome of 
Correggio, where one may ſee in the Angel, the Ma- 
donna, the Chriſt, and the Magdalen, fo many diſtinct 
examples of this idea. 


De] Præcipua Apellis in arte venuſtas fuit, cum 
tadem tare maxim pictores effent ; quorum opera 
oum admiraretur, collaudatis omnibus, deeſſe iis unam 


who, 


10, 
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« who, living at the ſame time with ſome 
of the greateſt painters; after he had 
&« ſeen and admired their ſeveral works, 


2 


„declared, that the only thing wanting in 
them was Grace; that they poſſeſſed 
« every other excellence; but in this, he 
% ſaw no one cqual to himlclf,” 


B. Tux teſtimonies which you produce 
from their writings ; but above all, tae 
Greek ſtatues, which we may look upon as 
living witneſſes, ſufficiently prove the me- 
rit of the ancients. Let us now, if you 
pleaſe, conſider that of the moderns : Thus, 
eſtabliſhing a general idea of compariſon 
between the two, we ſhall have a more per- 
fect one of both. I do not mean to lead 
you into a detail of the peif. ions or im, 
perfections of our different artiſts ; it will 


illam Venerem dicebat, quam Græci XY zz vocant ; 
cxtera omnia contigiſſe, ſed hac ſoli ſibi neminem pa- 
rem. | Plin. lib. xxxv, c. 10. 


be 
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be ſuficient to throw the merit of the 
cauſe upon ſome one, who is generally al- 
lowed to be the molt excellent. 


A. THERE is no difficulty in our choice: 
I ſhall lay before you the reflections I have 
made on the deſign of Raphacl ; with this 
latitude, that you may admit or reject them 
as they happen to ſquare with your own; 
for, this ſhould always be the caſe, where 
we profeſs to have no other guide but feel- 
ing; and to form our judgment merely 


from effects. 


Tur deſign of Raphael was, in its be— 
ginnings, dry, but correct; he enlarged it 
much on ſeeing the drawings of Michael 
Angelo: Of too juſt an eye to give intire- 
ly into the exceſſes of his model, he ſtruck 
out a middle ſtyle; which, however, was 
not ſo happily blended, nor ſo perfectly 
original, as quite to throw off the influence 


of 
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of the two extremes: Hence, in the great, 
he is too apt to ſwell into the charged ; 
in the delicate, to drop into the little... 
His deſign, notwichſtanding, is beautiful; 
but never arrived to that perfection, which 
we diſcover in the Greek ſtatues. He is 
excellent in the characters of Philoſophers, 
Apoſtles, and the like; but the figures 
of his women have not that elegance, which 
is diſtinguiſhed in the Venus of Medicis, 
or the daughter of Niobe; in theſe, his 
convex Contours have a certain heavineſs, 
which, when he ſeeks to avoid, he falls 
into a dryneſs (till leſs pardonable. 


B. YET his proportions are eſteemed 
excellent; and their ſymmetry ſuch, as to 


give to his figures an effect beyond the pro- 
miſe of their ſtature. 
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A. Ir is true, but yet, not having form- 
ed his manner on the moſt beautiful an- 
tique, we do not fee in him that elegance 
in the proportions, that freedom in the 
joints, which lend all their motion to the 
Laocoon and Gladiator, Inſtead of theſe, 
the figures of Michael Angelo were his mo- 
dels in the great ſtyle ; whence, in his con- 
vex Contour, having quitted the lines of 
nature, and not having ſubſtituted thoſe of 
ideal beauty, he became too like his ori- 
ginal; as may be ſeen in his Incendio di 
Borgo. Would you therefore place Ra- 
phael in his true point of view, you muſt 
obſerve him in the middle age; in old 
men; or, in the nervous nature: In his 
Madonna's, he knew very well how to 
chooſe, as likewiſe how to vary the moſt 
beautiful parts in nature : But, he knew 
not, like the Greek ſtatuaries, how to ex- 
preſs a beauty ſuperior to the natural, Thus, 

in 
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in his Galatea, at the palace Chigi, where 
he has [q] profeſſedly attempted a cha- 
racter of perfect beauty, he has fallen 
ſhort of the beauty of his Madonna's : The 
cauſe of which ſeems to me to be this, that, 
in the former, he drew after his own ideas, 
which were imperfect; in the latter, he 
copied beautiful nature, which was almoſt 
perfect. I am confirmed in this opinion by 
a ſecond obſervation: Of all the objects of 
paint, Angels call moſt for ideal beauty; 
thoſe of Raphael, are by no means diſtin- 
guiſhed in this particular; for, he had no 
examples for them in nature, but was 


[g] In a letter to the count Baldaſſar Caſtiglione, 
he ſpeaks of his Galatea in the following words: Della 
% Galatea, mi terrei un gran maeſtro, ſe vi foſſero la 
* meta delle tante coſe, che V. S. mi ſcrive: E le 
“ dico, che per dipingere una bella, mi bifognaria 
„ veder piu belle: Ma eſſendo careſtia di belle donne, 
jo mi ſervo di certa idea, che mi viene alla mente 
Se queſta ha in ſe alcuna eccellenza d'arte, io non 
*« ſo: Ben mi affatico di averla.” 
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obliged to draw them from his own ima— 
gination. 


B. Accordingly, he has given them a 
motion, ſpirit, and expreſſion, for which 
he could have no example. 


A. TRUE; but theſe do not conſtitute 
beauty, which is our preſent object: On 
the contrary, in Raphael they often coun- 
teract it: Thus, in the heads of his Ma- 
donna's, the noſe is generally too large; 
he thought, no doubt, that this gave more 
meaning and ſenſibility to the face. In the 
ſame manner, his men, of the middle and 
advanced age, have their features too ſtrong- 
ly marked; the muſcles, particularly thoſe 
of the lips and eye-brows, are charged: 
It is plain, that he preferred this form, be- 
cauſe, by it, he could more eahly expreſs 
the ſeveral emotions of the mind. Bur, 


the perfection of an art, is, to unite the 
juſteſt 
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juſteſt expreſſions to the fineſt forms. The 
Belvedere Apollo, and the daughter of Ni- 
obe, are the ſtandards of beauty ; what 
energy, what a divine expiciſion is there 
in the one? what diſtreſs, what an affecting 
ſenſibility in the other? There are few ex- 
preſſions (if we except thoſe, which excite 


in the beholders either hatred or contempt). 


which may not be more happily marke 
in a fine countenance, than in ſuch as are 
IL favoured; where the features are charg- 
ed, the ſlighteſt movements throw them 
into forcible expreſſions; the conſequences 
of which are, that the finer ſymptoms of 
paſſion are in a great meaſure loſt; and 
the ſtronger ones loſe much of their force, 
by the facility with which they are expreſ- 
ſed : But, in a face naturally beautiful and 
compoſed, not only the degrees of paſſion are 
traced with delicacy; but, the violent agi- 
tations of the ſoul, aſſoct us more ſenſibly, 
by the total diſturbance and alteration which 
they 
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they produce in the countenance. This 
idea will always have a great effect on the 
intelligent obſerver; and, in proportion 
as the execution is more difficult, it will 
do more honour to the artiſt, I muſt add 
to theſe remarks, that, excluſive of the 
force which beauty gives to expreſſions in 
general, there are ſome, which cannot well 
exift without it : Thus, if dignity, courage, 
love, or joy be thrown into a charged or 
ill-favoured countenance, they grow into an 
extremity, by which they loſe their very 
eſſence; and are transformed into pride, 
fierceneſs, luſt and grimace. You are not 
to ſuppoſe, that in the caſes above-mention- 
tioned, I always ſpeak of either abſolute 
beauty, or abſolute deformity ; there are 
degrees in both; and the judgment of the 
artiſt conſiſts, in proportioning thoſe de- 
grees to the ſeveral occaſions. 


B. T rs, 


"HIS, 
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B. Tris is, to turn a pleaſing art into an 
uſeful ſcience ; and to make every picture 
a ſchool of virtue. Bur yet, I cannot for- 
give you, the having reduced the deſign of 
Raphael, ſo much below the ſtandard, at 
which it is generally placed. 


A. Tur judicious Pouſſin has gone much 
farther than J have done, or even than he 
had a right to go; when he affirmed, 
that Raphael among the moderns was an 
angel, but, that compared with the ancients, 
he was an aſs. This is too much; how- 
ever, it ſerves to ſhow how ſenſibly this 
painter felt the difference tnat was between 
them. But, ſetting aſide theſe compariſons, 
our purpoſe is to come at a ſettled idea of 
the moſt perfect deſign : What is it to us, 


whether the examples were produced two 
thouſand, or two hundred years ago? A 


man of taſte, like the philoſopher, ſhould 
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be a citizen of the the world, acknowledge 
merit wherever he meets it, indifferent whe- 
ther it ſhines forth in a Raphael or Apelles, 
in a Michael Angelo or Glycon. 


B, You have advanced, that the greateſt 
excellence of deſign was grace; whence is 
it then, that 8 who, in this is in- 
1mitable, is, by many, placed ſo low in 
the claſs of Deſigners? 


A. Tunis ariſes from a want of attention 
to the character and purſuits of this amiable 
painter. His conſtant aim was grace: And 
a happy effect of clear obſcure: A wav- 
ing and varied Contour was neceſſary to 
this end: Hence, he gave wholly into the 
ſerpentine, ſtudiouſly avoiding right lines, 
and acute angles, as too ſimple in their 
effects. [r] Thus the habit, and even ne— 


r] Nullum fine venia placuit ingenium: Da mihi 
quemcumque vis magni nommis virum, dicam illi quid 


ceſſity 
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ceſſity of continually varying his out line, 
threw him into little errors in drawing, 
which ſpring not, as ſome think, from an 
ignorance of this branch of his art, but 
from a predilection for another; and, there 
are few, I believe, who would wiſh thoſe 
inadvertencies away, accompanied with the 
charms which gave occaſion to them. 


B. IT is a diſpute among the critics, 
whether he ever ſaw or imitated the an- 
tique. 


A. Tris diſpute is his greateſt praiſe; 
for, they who ſuppoſe he did, cannot 
otherwiſe account for the general beauty, 


ætas ſua ignoverit, quid in illo ſciens diſſimulaverit: 
Multos dabo, quibus vitia non nocuerint; quoſdam, 
quibus profuerint; quos, ſi quis corrigit, delet: Sic 
enim vitia virtutibus immiſta ſunt, ut illas ſecum trac- 
tura ſint. Sen, Ep. exiv. 
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and clegance of his deſign: While thoſe, 
who are of a contrary opinion, ground- 
ed on imperfect relations of his life, or 
the lapſes and unf eadineſs of his pencil, 
are forced to impute that beauty and 
elegance to a pwe ſtrength of genius. 
Certainly, his manner ſeems to have in 
it all the warmth of invention, as it has 
a certain boldneſs, ſupcrior to 1mita- 
tion, and productive of uncommon graces, 
Upon the whole, I think, we may af- 
frm of his deſign, where it is not facri- 
hced to his more favourite aims, that it 
is often maſterly, and always pleaſing ; 
a quality, rarely met with in thoſe ſer— 
vile and unideal painters, who think 
they have attained every perfection, if 
they keep within the rules of drawing ; 
« [5s] with theſe, leanneſs paſſes for 


[5] Macies illis pro ſanitate, et judicii loco in- 
firmitas eſt; et dum ſatis putant vitio carere, in 


„ health, 


Dat ten. 69 


&« health, and weakneſs for judgment; 
e and, while they think it ſufficient 
« to be free from fauits, they fall in- 
& to that capital fault, the want of 
ee beauties,” 


id ipſum incidunt vitiam, quod virtutibus ca- 
rent, Quint. xi. 4. 
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A QHOUTLD the moſt able maſter in 

deſign, attempt to repreſent, by 
that alone, a roſe or grape, we ſhould 
have but a faint and imperfe& image; let 
him add to each its proper colours, we no 
longer doubt ; we ſmell the roſe, we touch 
the grape; hence the poet [z]: 


So glow'd the grape, ſo perfeft the deceit, 


My hand reach'd forward, ere I found the cheat. 


It ſeems then, that the firſt gives a general 
idea; the ſecond a particular exiſtence. It 
was this, no doubt, that induced Plutarch 


DL] Mugs x: 39 Toy Alu Tor; Saxluaos, 
"YimigamalnPe Ty bis ru yeupelws. 


to 
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to affirm, „[] that in painting, we are 
© more ſtruck by colouring than drawing, 
« by reaſon of its ſimilitude and decep- 
<« tion:” And another obſerves, x] That 
ce the painter may deſign the outlines and 
% proportions of a man, but it is by co- 
“ louring, that he brings it to repreſent a 
« Socrates or Plato.” The ancients were 
not contented with attributing to colours 
the power of realizing objects; they make 
them to be their chief ornament, the very 
ſoul of beauty: [y] Thus Tully, „There 
eis in the body a certain harmony of pro- 
e portions, united to the charm of colour- 
ing, and this 1s called beauty. An au- 


[4] Ev yeaPais wwnlixulegor tc xpupn yormumnis N. To 
dE N Xa ανανν. De Poetis aud. 


[x] O GuyeaÞo; wo mpwley x2vor ardewnror ty , ia 
pi, tile N owpalgpyws ayts tic 79 Tounoaus Torgau, 1 IIAa- 
ro. Ammonius in x. Categ. Ariſtot. 


[ y] Corporis eſt quædam apta figura membrorum, 
cum coloris quadam ſuavitate, eaque dicitur pulchri- 


tudo, 
F 4 cc thor, 
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ce thor, of no leſs authority, obſerves ; [Z] 
« that ſuch a body may be deemed truly. 
ec beautiful, in which a temperate and 
<« pure blood fills the limbs, and ſwells 
« the mulcles, ſpreading through the whole 
e a ruddy tinge and glow of beauty.” 
Hence it was, that a Grecian lady of ad- 
mired taſte, being aſked, which was the 
fineſt colour in nature, anſwered, the bluſh 
of an ingenuous and bcautiful youth. 


B. You necd not draw all your examples 
from antiquity : Whatever rank our paint- 
ers may hold, we have Titians in our poets, 
— Obſerve how Shakeſpcar pencils: 


Tis beauty truly blent, whoſe red and white 


Natures own ſweet and cunning hand laid on. 


[z) In quo temperatus ac bonus ſanguis imple: 
membra, et exſurgit tor's; ipſos quoque nervos ru- 


bore tegit, ac decore commendat. De cauſ. corrupt. 
eloq. c. 21. 


And 


plet 
ru- 
upt. 
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And Fletcher, who excels in the deſcriptioa 
of beauty and its effects; 


cn — — Have I not receiv'd 
A lady to my bed, that in her eye 

Keeps mounting fire, aud on her tender cheeks 
Inevitable colour © Maid's Tragedy. 


Thus too our divine Milton: 


To whom the angel, with a ſmile that rlou'd 


Celeſtial roſy red, Love's proper hue. 


Such as theſe. may be truly called colours 
dipped in heaven; and, a fine complexion, 


in the language of a poet, is the die of 


Love: Certainly it gives a wonderful effect 
to beauty ; it is a hint of ſomething more 
than human; it comes forth as the emana- 
tion of an intrinſic purity and lovelineſs, 
and diffuſes through the human form a tinge 
of the angelic nature, 


A. You 
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A. You paint it like one who had felt 
its power, The influence, indeed, of this 
ſpecics of beauty, which is the reſult of co- 
lours, ſeems to be univerſal ; and to extend 
to all beings capable of love. But (if we 
may credit the nice obſervers of nature) 
it is in none more remarkable than in 


birds [a] 5 


Thro the bright flocks the cautions wooer flies, 
Dwells on each ſpot, and notes their various dies: 
Fe to a flranger love, he yields alone 

To kinarcd tints, and beauties like his own, 


B. I ſhall wiſh hence forward to under- 
ſtand the language of a goldfinch ; what 
a pleaſure would it be, to hear the male 


warbling forth, 


— Agmina late 
Fæminea explorat cautus, maculaſque requirit 
Cognatas, paribuſque interlita corpora guttis. 
Spect. No. 412. 
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Urit me Glycer nitor, 
Et vultus nimium lubricus aſpici. 


A. Tur open was palpable, and your 
raillery is perfectly fair. But, to return to 
our ſubje&t ; whatever may be the influence 
of colours on other beings, we can have no 
doubt of it in ourſelves ; inſomuch, that 
irregular, and even ordinary features, ſhall 
often, by the mere luſtre of red and white, 
overbear the power of the moſt perfect 
ſymmetry. 


Wx are not to wonder therefore, that 
the poets, hurrying over the other circum- 
ſtances of beauty, dwell with ſo much 
pleaſure upon this. Thus the elegant 
Tibullus [5], 


[3] Candor erat, qualem præfert Latonia Luna, 
Et color in niveo corpore purpureus. 
Ut Juveni primum virgo deduQa marito, 
Inficitur teneras ore rubente genas ; 


Suck 
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Such a mix d whiteneſs ſpreads the doubtful moon, 
So thre? his ſnowy ſkin the ſcarlet ſhone ; 

Thus, tinged in bluſhes, moves the conſcious maid 
With flep ſuſpended to the nuptial bed: 

Thus intermix d with lilies breathes the roſe, 
And ripening apple with vermillion glows, 


Statius on a ſimilar occaſion is more warm, 
and kindles almoſt to extravagance [c]; 


Stripp'd of his garments, with a ſudden bound 


| Heftarts to view, and deals a brightneſs round ; 


His poliſb'd limbs, and glowing breaft diſplay 
Beauties, that gladden like the ſpring of day; 
Thro his while frame diffus'd, our eyes may trac: 
The kindred biufh and ſplendor of his face, 


Et cum contexunt amaranthis alba puellz 


Lilia, et autumno candida mala rubent. 
Lib. iii. Eleg. 4- 


[c] Emicat, et torto chlamydem diflibulat auro. 
Effulſere artus, membrorumque omnis aperta eſt 
Letitia, inſigneſque humeri, nec pectora nudis 
Leteriora gents, latuitque in corpore vultus. 


Theb. lib. vi. 
I 


id 


vi. 


I 
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If the poets conſidered colouring as the 
chief beauty in nature; it is no wonder, 
that painters, whoſe art is an imitation of 
nature, ſhould make it the great object of 
their ſtudy. Accordingly, Parrhaſius, Zeuxis, 
and Apelles, the moſt celebrated painters, 
were at the ſame time, the moſt excellent 
colouriſts. If we examine the praiſes be- 
towed on the laſt of them, we ſhall find, 
that they turn chiefly on that truth and 
beauty, which are the gilt of colours: The 


maſter- piece of this painter, and conſe- 


quently of the art itſelf, was his Venus 
anadyomene. Tully thus marks its perfec- 
tions, [d] * In the Coan Venus, that is 
e not real body, but the reſemblance of a 
body: Nor is that ruddineſs, fo diffuſed 


* and blended with white, real blood, but 


[4) In Venere Coa, corpus illud non eſt, ſed fimile 
corpori; nec ille fuſus et candore mixtus rubor, ſan- 
guis eſt, ſed quædam ſanguinis ſimilitudo. De Nat. 
Deor. lib. i. 


« ꝗ certain 
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« a certain reſemblance of blood.” Ovid 


alludes to this ſame tenderneſs and warmth 
of pencil [4]. 


In graceful act her ſea-wet locks compreſs'd, 
Send the quick drops which trickle down her breaſt, 
O' er ber bright ſkin the melting bubbles ſpread, 


And clothe her beauties in a ſofter ſhade. 


[e] Apelles a little before his death attempt- 
ed a ſecond Venus, which was to have ex- 


[4] Sic madidos ficcat digitis Venus uda capillos, 
Et modo maternis tecta videtur aquis. 
Lib xi. Triſt. 


To the ſame purpoſe the epigrammatiſt Auſonius, 


Ut complexa manu madidos ſalis æquore crines, 
Humidulis ſpumas ſtringit utraque comis. 


[e] Apelles Veneris caput, et ſumma pectoris politiſ- 
ſima arte perfecit: Reliquam pratem corporis inchoa- 
tam reliquit. Lib. 1. Ep. 9. 

Nemo pictor eſt inventus, qui Veneris eam partem, 
quam Apelles inchoatam reliquiſſet, abſolveret; oris 
enim pulchritudo, reliqui corporis imitandi ſpem au- 
ferebat. De Officiis, lib. iu. 

ceeded 


—— 
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1d ceeded the firſt; but died, juſt as he had 
th MF finiſhed the head and breaſts. We are told, 
that no painter could be prevailed on to 
complete this figure; the idea, the cha- 
racter, the ſtyle of deſign were determined; 
4, it ſhould ſeem then, that what they dread- 
ed, was, a compariſon of their tints with 
his. It is certain, the reputation of this 
pt- painter was not owing to great compoſi- 
ex- tions; many of his moſt celebrated works 
were [/] ſingle figures, and, ſome of 
them, painted from the life ; a practice, 


iſt; which naturally produces, as is proved in 
Titian, an excellency in colouring; as this 
„ is only to be learnt, by an accurate and 
diligent obſervance of the mixed and ſubtile 
litiſ⸗ tints in nature. Accordingly, Pliny tells 
hoa- | 
& /] Fecit Apelles Antigonum thoracatum, cum 
tem, equo incedentem : Peritiores artis przferunt omnibus 
oris ejus operibus eundem regem ſedentem equo. Alexan- 
au- drum et Philippum quoties pinxerit, enumerare ſuper- 
il. vacuum eſt, Plin. xxxv. 10. 


ded : US, 
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us, that he [g] painted a hero naked, in 
„ which he challenged nature herſelf.” 


But, above all, Propertius pays him the 
prettieſt compliment, and, at the ſame time, 
gives us the juſteſt notion of his merit, 
when, diſſuading his miſtreſs from the uſe 


Not paint, he recommends to her to truſt 
to ber real complexion; which he com- 


pares to the [5] native caroation of Apel- 
les. | 8 


71 Pinxit et heroa nudum 5 ei que pictura naturam 
iam provocavit. Lib. xxxv. 10. ; 


1 The common objection to the colouring of 
A$ehtes, is, that he uſed but four colours: For this 
We . the authority of Pliny, who, at the ſame 
tim „names the colours, viz. black, white, red and 
yellow. Now, as it does not ſeem poſſible to form a 
perfet carnation from theſe, we muſt either ſuppoſe 
tht Pliny was miſtaken, or, that the praiſes beſtowed 
oh the colouring of Apelles, by all the beſt judges of 
AMtiqui'y, and by Pliny himſelf among the reſt, were 
ndbjuſt. There is a paſſage in Cicero, which, I think, 
c this difficulty, and proves that Pliny was miſ⸗ 
ken; ik 18 Bs follows: Sjmilis in pictura ratio eſt, in 


„„ * 
Qualis 


um 


of 
this 
me 
and 
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3 
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ok, 
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„ in 


alis 


guiſhed from them, and declared to be perfect in every 
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Qualis Apelleis eft celir in tabulis. 


Thus making it a merit in nature, to riſe 
to a competition with art. By attempting 
to prove that colouring was the great ex- 
cellence of Apelles, it muſt not be inferred 
from hence, that he was wanting in the 
other parts: The age in which he lived, 
was diſtinguiſhed above all thoſe before and 
after, by a perfection in deſign ; a weakneſs 
therefore in this, would not have paſſed 
uncenſured in ſo capital a painter. T he 
reſemblance, likewiſe, in the praiſes be- 
ſtowed on him, with thoſe, which, in later 
times have been attributed to Correggio, 


qua Zeuxim, et Polygnotum, et Timentem, et eorum, 
qui non ſunt uſi plus quatuor colorivus, forms et linea- 
menta laudamus. At in Aetione, Nicomacho, Proto- 
gene et Apelle, jam perfecta ſunt omnia. Thus, thoſe 
who uſed but four colours, are praiſed for their pro- 
portions and characters only; but, Apelles is diſtin- 


branch of his art. The inference is obvious. 


G | the 
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the great maſter in the clear obſcure, gives 
juſt reaſon to ſuppoſe, that he was in this 
particular, equal, if not ſuperior to any 
of his time. I would recommend this to 
the obſervation of thoſe, who, on a compa- 
riſon of modern with ancient painting, are 
lo ready to ſuppoſe the advantage on the 
fide of the former; as I do likewile all 
that I have offered on the character of 
Apelles, to thoſe ſanguine admirers of the 
Roman School, who conſider colouring as 
a kind of ſuperfluity in paint. Having 
thus far ſhewn the merit of colouring, ſo 
tar as it is productive of truth and beauty; 
you may expect I ſhould ſay ſomething of 
a branch much cultivated and admired by 
the moderns; I mean that harmony and 
tone, which ſpring from a happy diſpoſi- 
tion of variegated draperics: A perfect 
knowledge of the union and oppoſition of 
colours, together with the effects of their 
different ſhades and reflections, requires, 


ny 
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no doubt, great ſtudy and practice; but I 
apprehend, that too great an attention to 
this flattery of the eye, has often made our 
moderns neglectful of the more eſſential 
parts. That this was the caſe in the inferior 
æra of ancient painting, we have the autho- 
rity of Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus: [:] The 
paintings of the ancients, (ſays he) were 
5 {imple and unvaried in their colouring ; 
but correct in their drawing; and diſtin- 
„ guiſhed by their elegance: Thoſe which 
* ſucceeded, leſs correct in drawing, were 
more finiſhed, more varied in their lights 
and ſhades; truſting their effects to the 
« multitude of their colours.” You will 
obſerve, that this boaſted ſcience of the 
moderns, was, to the ancients, a ſymptom 


* 


[z] Apaics ve Nowparw Heyao wires drs, Ka 
oe EV TOKG fMIY[hetT 3) EXGUT AL TOKIDAN, axerGn; os Tag 
YER PhPhRANGy xk FONU To N,. Tevlai; e£Xovoas AL by ber 
EXELVZ&G, EUY En H re, Se νν . by Ka Mor, THC 
re xa Quli W nνι,,ãñuütvai, xa. u T 7 {iypalur n 
THY . Dion. Hal. in Iſæo, P. 167, ed, Oxon. 
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of che decay of paint: And indeed, can the 
happieſt effect in this kind, that ever flow- 
ed from the pencil of Titian, make us 
amends for his frequent errors in drawing, 
or poverty of character? Can the beſt 
painted drapery of a Carrache, or Guido, 
balance the want of grace and beauty in the 
one, of warmth and expreſſion in the other ? 
Apelles ſeeing a Helen, that had been paint- 
ed by one of his ſcholars, loaded with orna- 
ments: Cried out, [&]! So young man! not 
e able to paint her beautiful, thou haſt 
„ made her fine.” When I reflect on the 
authority of the writers, and the agreement 
of their notions on the ſubject of colouring : 


I am inclined to believe, that the ancients 
were equal, if not ſuperior to the moderns 
in the moſt eſſential parts: I ſhould lay 


little ſtreſs on general praiſes, or the extra- 


(4) A wtigaxioy, fun Ovvawso; pa xa, @Aouoiar 


WETOUYUKAS, 


4 vagance 
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vagance of admiration; becauſe, it is natu- 
ral to us to praiſe the beſt we know: But, 

when I meet with diſtinctions, which mark 
the degrees of perfection, and with effects, 

which can proceed but from the Higheſt, I 
can no longer doubt. I ſhall offer you an 
inſtance in each kind, which ſtrike me as 

deciſive. Parrhaſius and Euphranor had 
each painted a Theſeus; [I] Euphra- 
e nor objected to his rival, that his Theſeus 
& looked as if he had fed on roſes, his own 
« as if he had fed on fleſh.” What more 
could we ſay of Titian and Barocci? Yer, 

this ſlight and florid ſtyle, was not the con- 
ſtant manner of Parrhaſius; Pliny tells us, 
that he painted two warriors, one of which 
ruſhing to the battle ſeemed to ſweat ; the 
other, ſtripped of his armour was ſeen to 


[1] EuPearwwe Tor Onziæ Toy taulov, To TIag;ariov m2 
Cane Arywyy Toy peer txevov God HN, Toy I; tale 


rb. Bo . Plutarch. Bellone an pace clariores fuerint 
Athenienſes. 
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pant. What a warmth, what a tendernets 
of pencil? Can paint expreſs that melting 
diffuſion, that dewy moiſture, which ſprings 
from a quickening perſpiration ? The mel- 
loweſt tints of the Venetian ſchool furniſh 
no ſuch ideas. Our notions of excellence 
are too much limited by our experience 
had we never ſcen better colouring than that 
of the Galatea of Raphael, a deſcription of 
the Venus of Titian would paſs for extra- 
vagant. Why might not the Greek ſchool 
have been as far ſuperior to the Venetian, as 
this 1s to the Roman? We will now pur- 


ſue the ſame method we propoſed before, 


and conſider the colouring of the moderns 
in their greateſt maſter Titian. 


B. Trovcn I confeſs this was the rule 
propoſed, yet, I muſt take the liberty to 
break in upon it, and to beg, that you 
would firſt give your opinion of the colour- 
ing of Raphael. 

Tun 


E 
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THz advances of ſuch a painter in every 
branch of his art, are worthy our obſerva- 
tion; particularly too, as I find the critics 
much divided on this point, ſome holding 
him to be an excellent, others an indifferent 
colouriſt. 


A. Raynarr., at his ſetting out, had no 


other guide than his own genius; as, the 
painters his predeceſſors, could furniſh him 
with no examples to imitate. After ſome 
time, he learnt from Fra. Bartholomeo a bet- 
ter ſtyle; his touch became more vigor- 
ous, his colouring grew warmer, and he 
finiſhed leſs; yet, he ſtill preſerved too 


great a ſameneſs; and all his perſonages had 


the ſame brown and duſky complexion. He 
perliſted a long time in this taſte; and, 
one may venture to affirm, that he never 
wholly abandoned it. In his picture of the 
diſpute of the ſacrament, which is the beſt 

G 4 coloured 
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coloured of all his works in freſco, one diſ- 


covers a difference between the carnation of 
his angels and men; ſuch a circumſtance. 


would not be remarked in our beſt colour- 
iſts; who preſerve this diſtinction, not only 
in different beings, but likewiſe in the, dif- 
ferent ſexes and ages. In the St. Jerome 
of Correggio, the complexion of the ſaint, 
the angel, the child, the mother, and the 
Magdalen, are all varied, agreeable to their 
different ages, natures, and characters. In 
his ſchool of Athens, Raphael was more 
bold, and leſs finiſhed ; and, changing Rill 
his manner in the Heliodorus, he painted 
in a ſtyle more free and varied ; though yet, 
in the delicate, he was ſhort of perfection. 


At length, his paſſion for deſign, made him 


negligent of colouring; as we ſee in the 
Incendio di Borgo. About this time, he be- 
gan to paint with leſs diligence ; and hav- 
ing eſtabliſhed his character, left much to 
his ſcholars; till at length, finding his re- 


putation 
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putation diminiſhed, he determined: to fe- 
eſtabliſh it, by exerting his whole ſkilF and 
knowledge in his transfiguration. "The co- 
louring of this is eſteemed good, yet, from 
that quality or ſameneſs, which I noticed” 
before, his fleſh is ſtill hard and dry. | His 
demitints were compoſed merely of lights 
and ſhades, whence, they retained always 
a greyiſh and duſky caſt ; and, whereas, a 

fine and delicate ſkin, has a greater variety 


of tints, than the groſs; Raphael, not pol- ; 


ſeſſing this variety, his carnations are ge- 
nerally coarſe and denſe. We muſt obſerve 
in this place, that the paintings of Raphael 
in freſco, are better coloured than thoſe in 
oil: As the firſt was his favourite practice, 
he left the ſecond moſtly to his- ſcholars, 
particularly to Julio Romano; contenting 
himſelf with retouching and finiſhing? For 
this reaſon, we cannot ſo well judge of his 
paintings in oil: In which, ſuch as we ſee 
them, he is much inferior, with reſpect to 

colouring, 
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colouring, to Correggio and Titian; but, 
in freſco, he is ſuperior to all. 


B. Your obſervations on the failings of 
Raphael, will be as ſhades to the merit and 
beauty of Titian.— 


A. PoRTRAIT painting has all along been 
the favourite practice of the Venetian ſchool. 
This conſtant imitation of nature, has led 
them into the knowledge of thoſe various 
tints, by which ſhe at once diſtinguiſhes, 
and expreſſes the different carnations. To 
deſcribe, what colours, or mixtures of them, 
produce thoſe various appearances, is the 
mechanic part of the art; our ſubject is the 
ideal. We may compare, or determine the 
degrees of merit in the beſt painters, with- 
out following minutely their mechanic pro- 
ceſs; I can affirm, for inſtance, without 
danger of being contradicted, that Correg- 
gio has not the tenderneſs or delicacy of 

Titan : 
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Titian: His fleſh is too firm; the ſkin too 
much ſtretched; the humid of our compo- 
ſition is not ſufficiently marked. An artiſt 
might tell us, that theſe defects proceed 
from a colouring too yellow or red; from 
demitints too much verging on the green ; 
whereas, nature, and the paintings of Titian, 
prove, that, in clear and tranſparent ſkins, 
the humid ever produces a bluiſh caſt. 


Bur, to leave this matter to thoſe whoſe 
province it is. I ſhall content myſelf, in 
this place, with obſerving, that in colour- 
ing, [n] Titian, of all the moderns, comes 
the neareſt to nature, and of courſe to per- 
fection. To enlarge more particularly on 
his merit, would be but a repetition of the 


{m] Might I preſume to cenſure the colouring of 
Titian in any particular, it would be in this, that his 
male and female tints (if I may ſo call them) are not 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed : They are both extremely 


tender and animated, but, the colouring in his women 


is too vigorous and maſculine. 
remarks, 
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remarks which I have already offered on the 


colouring of the ancients : Let us apply 
thoſe remarks to his works, they will reci- 
procally illuſtrate each other. 


B. I AM ſenſible, from the nature of the 


ſubject, as likewiſe from what you have al- 


ready touched on, that a more minute exa- 


mination of this matter would embarraſs us 


in the mechanic. You have ſatisfied me, 
how far colouring is an aid to beauty, and 


neceſſary to truth : You have ſhewn, how 
highly it was eſteemed by the critics, how 


induſtriouſly cultivated by the artiſts of an- 
tiquity. By marking the failings of Ra- 
phae}, and proportioning the merit of Cor- 
regio, you have led me into a feeling of the 
mellow and tender tints of Titian. It would 


be unreaſonable to exact more from you on 


this point; but there is another, on which 
I muſt beg you to be more explicit; I mean 


the general tone or harmony of colours; in 


8 which, 
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which, you juſt now ſuppoſed the moderns 
to be much ſuperior to the ancients. 


A. My ſuppoſition was grounded on the 
obſcurity of their writers, and the difference 
of their practice. The ancients verſed in 
the nud, derived from this, as [ have before 
obſerved, their elegance and correctneſs in 
deſign. They were no leſs indebted to it, 
for their truth and beauty of colouring. 
The moderns, on the other hand, particu- 
larly the Venetians, accuſtomed to clothe 
their figures, in velvet, ſilks, woollen, linen 
and the like, were naturally led into an ob- 
ſervance of the different [x] effects of their 


[z] We may form a general idea of the various 
effects of reflections from the following examples: If 
a blue be reflected en a yellow, the latter becomes 
greeniſh ; if on a red, the red becomes purple; and 
ſo on through a variety of combinations : And as the 
White is of a nature to receive all the colours, and to 
be tinged with that of each reflection, the painter 
muſt be careful how his carnations my de afecied by 
the ſevetal reflections. 

fiat 3 
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reflections; as, of the accord or diſagree- 
ment in their appoſition. In order to be 


convinced, that this accord or diſagreement 


is not fantaſtical, we need but obſerve the 
rainbow in its full diſplay of colours; at 
which time, their union is perfect: Let the 
red, the blue, or yellow diſappear, it is en- 
tirely diſturbed. In the ſame manner, place 
green and yellow, or yellow and red toge- 
ther in a picture, they are evidently at va- 
riance ; let the blue interpoſe, their corre- 
ſpondence is reſtored. Rubens has painted 
in imitation of the rainbow; all the colours 
co-operate ; the effect is good but accident- 
al; but, in Titian and Correggio, this ar- 
rangement is the reſult of ſcience, it is a 
harmony, which ſprings from a judicious 
and happy union of conſenting colours, 


B. Ir ſhould ſeem that the Mexicans 
were great maſters of this harmony or cor- 
reſpondence of colours, of which, Antonio 
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de Solis, the clegant author of the Conquelt 
of Mexico, gives the following remarkable 
inſtance. < Among the preſents ſent to 
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Cortez from the emperor, was a quanti- 
ty of plumes and other curioſities, made 
of feathers ; whoſe beauty and natural 
variety of colours found on rare birds 
that country produces, they ſo placed and 
mixed with wonderful art, diſtributing 
the ſeveral colours, and ſhadowing the 
light with the dark fo exactly, that, with- 
out making uſe of artificial colours, or 
of the pencil, they could draw pictures, 
and would undertake to imitate nature. 


„ In another place, Montezuma is de- 
ſcribed ſeated on a chair of burniſhed 
gold, which glittered through the vari- 
ous works of feathers, placed in hand- 
ſome proportion about, the nice diſtri- 


bution of which, in ſome meaſure, ſcem- 


ed to outvie the coſt of the metal.” 
A. Tue 
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A. Tn example you have produced in 
the practice of the Mexicans, is an extra- 
ordinary inſtance of the happy effect from 
an union of colours; and it is probable that 
their artiſts were, in this particular, nothing 
inferior to the Italians. Their ſkill, in wav- 
ing thoſe various colours into a kind of fea- 
thered tapeſtry, or Moſaick, and forming 
in them regular pictures, and lively imita- 
tions of nature, far exceeds the deſcriptions 
we meet with, of the Babylonian tiſſues : 
As, in their painted language, they evi- 
dentiy reſemble, and ſeem to have excelled 
the hieroglyphicks of the Egyptians. 


B. Warn we meet with ſuch ſtrokes of 
reſemblance in the efforts of human wit, 
among, nations cut off from all intercourſe 
with each other, we are moved with a kind 
of pleaſing ſurpriſe; ſome treat them as 
the inventions of hiſtorians z; others account 

for 
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for them by ſuppoſed, though undiſcover- 
ed, communications; and yet, to conſider 
things juſtly, nothing can be more natural z 
the ſeeds of ingenuity, like thoſe of good 
ſenſe, are ſown in all ſoils; and it is no 
more extraordinary, that their productions 
ſhould be alike, than, that the oranges of 
New-Spain ſhould reſemble thoſe of Old. 
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DIALOGUE VI. 
Of the CLEAR OBSCURE. 


A. [0] 1 AM perſuaded, that, notwithſtand- 

ing all the pains you have taken, 
to form a juſt idea of the Clear obſcure, 
from the writings of Vaſari, Felibian, and 
the reſt, you will agree with me, that you 
have more ſatisfaction in this matter, from 
a ſingle glance at a picture of Correggio, 
than from all you have ever read on that 
ſubject. Whether this proceeds from a want 
of knowledge in thoſe writers, or our ignor- 
ance of the mechanic of the art, which 
they are ſo apt to confound with the idea, 


[o] Tandem ſeſe ars ipſa diſtinxit, et invenit lumen 
atque umbras, differentia colorum alterna vice fel 
excitante. Plin. lib. xxxv. c. 5. 
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I ſhall not take upon me to determine: Bur, 
certain it is, had we not before our eyes the 
examples to which they refer us, we ſhould 
be often at a loſs for their meaning. Now, in 
treating of the Clear obſcure of the ancients, 
we have neither the works [p] nor writings 


of their painters to guide us, Happily, their 


claſſic authors, men of parts and erudition, 
were univerſally admirers of this art. Hence 
their frequent alluſions to it; their meta- 
phors borrowed from it; with the deſcrip- 
tions of particular paintings, and their ef- 
fects. In theſe laſt we cannot be deceived; 
like effects, in picture, as in nature, muſt 
proceed from uniform cauſes : And when 


[p] I do not mention in this place the paintings 
found at Herculaneum, becauſe I cannot look on them 
as of a claſs to reſt on them the merits of the ancient 
artiſts, There are beauties, it is true, ſcattered through- 
out them; but, they are the beauties morientis artis, 
of an art in its decline ; ſuch as Pliny deſcribes it to 
have been in his time; when, as he feelingly laments, 
there was alla nobilis pictura. 


H 2 we 
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we find theſe to correſpond exactly with our 
own obſervations on the works of the mo- 
derns, this analogy leads us into a certainty, 
as to the ſimilitude of the means by which 
they were produced. 


B. Sucn inferences as theſe, when they 
are natural and unforced, are more conclu- 
ſive than poſitive aſſertions ; for we are more 
apt to be deceived by authority, than by the 
reaſon of things. 


A. [q] «© Loxci1nvs obſerves, that, if we 
place in parallel lines, on the ſame plane, 
a bright and an obſcure colour, the for- 
© mer ſprings forward, and appears much 
< nearer to the eye.“ Hence we may re- 
mark, that when painters would give a pro- 


[g] Em: Tov aulev Ru rmvretov WaganAnnen oy Xu" 
nac rng flag Texas H, Gp; Wewvnaila Tr To S Ta 
„iel, Kot ov e tLoxor, ang xa ty yvliew Wage 00) 
Qauiai, Longinus, ſect. xvii, 
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25 jection to any part of a figure, as the breaſts 
of a virgin, and the like, they throw its ex- 
3 tremities into ſhade; that theſe retiring 
n;. from the eye, the intermediate parts may 
hich have their juſt relief, From this ſimple 
law of nature, ſprings all the magic of the 
Clear obſcure ; not only parts are diſtin- 
| they guiſhed, but intire figures are detached 
nw from their fond ; ſeem ſurrounded by air; 
2 2 and meet the imagination with all the ener- 
* gy of life. Thus Philoſtratus prettily de- 
ſcribes the picture of a Venus, [7] The 
ir de e goddeſs will not ſeem to be painted, but 
FRY « ſprings from the canvaſs as if ſhe would 
_ ebe purſued.” The ſame writer tells us, 
that Zeuxis, Polygnotus, and Euphranor, 
much were, above all things, [s] attentive, to 
A ſhade happily, and animate their figures ; 
[+] Ov Bovnilas yiypaPlas or u beg, exxeilas e vic Age 
1 N Lech an, De pictura Veneris, lib. ii. p. $10. 
mY [5] Bo ven nownoa/lo, xa tuvtVOUY, x TO EITEYOM TE 


va C In vita Apollonii, lib. ii. p. 72. 
H 3 by 
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by which he inſinuates, that animation, or 
the ſoul of painting, owes its being to a 
Juſt conduct of lights and ſhades : And 
hence it was, no doubt, that the paintings 
of Parrhaſius were termed * realities z they 
being poſſeſſed of ſuch a force of Clear ob- 
ſcure, as to be no longer the imitations of 
things, but the things themſelves: Agree- 
able to this, is the obſervation of an ancient 
writer, That in painting, [-] the contour 
<* of the illumined part, ſhould be blended 
<« with and loſt in the ſhade; for on this, 
e Joined to the advantage of colouring, de- 


<« pend animation, tenderneſs, and the ſimi- 
« litude to truth,” 


* Aru. 


L] Au Tay o#iav xt TAY Yeawpar mac Panvicla e 
Ti; YexOno, To ye ti -vxov xas To ang xa T9 furH²u- 
Ne Thy aAnfucy, ovy, Th xandlouls ro Xewpmelur, fe- 
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B. Ovi thus marks this tranſition 
of colours in his deſcription of the rain- 
bow [u]. 


A thouſand colours gild the face of day, 
With ſever'd beauties, and diſtinguiſh'd ray 
Il pilſt in their contact they elude the ſight, 
And hſe diſtinction in each others light, 


A. A REMARK made by Petronius Ar- 
biter, on certain paintings of Apelles, points 
out the happy effects of this delicacy of 


u] In quo diverſi niteant cum mille colores, 
Tranſitus ipſe tamen ſpectantia lumina fallit, 
Uſque adeo quod tangit idem eſt, tamen ultima 

diſtant. Metam. lib. vi. 


Videmus in Iride aliquid flammei, aliquid lutei, ali- 


quid cærulei, et alia in Piquræ modum ſubtilibus lineis 


ducta, ut ait Poeta ; ut an diſſimiles colores ſint, ſcire 
non poſſis, niſi cum primis extrema contuleris; uſque 
adeo mira arte naturæ, quod a ſimillimis coepit in 
diſſimilia deſinit. Seneca Nat. quæſt. lib. i. c. 3. 
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pencil. [x] With ſuch ſubtilty, ſuch a 
« likeneſs to nature, were the extremities 
« of the figures blended with their ſhades, 
e that you muſt have taken what was be- 
<« fore you for real life.” Nicias the Athe- 
nian is praiſed by Pliny, for his knowledge 
in the Clear obſcure; [y] He preſerved 
<« the lights and ſhades, and was particu- 
« larly careful, that his paintings ſhould 
project from the canvaſs.” But, the great- 


[x] Tanta enim ſubtilitate extremitates imaginum 
erant ad fimilitudinem præciſæ, ut crederes etiam ani- 
morum eſſe picturas. In Satyrico. 


Men of a refined taſte, have a feeling of thoſe de- 
licacies, which eſcape the notice of common obſervers ; 
thus Pliny, ambire enim debet ſe extremitas ipſa et fic 
deſinere, ut promittat alia poſt ſe, oſtendatque etiam 
quz occultat. 


This artifice of withdrawing the outline impercep- 
tibly from the eye, is that which gives to bodies their 
roundneſs or projection: It was much ſtudied by the 
ancients, and too much neglected by Raphael; whoſe 
contours are ſometimes ſo marked, that his figures ap- 
pear too evidently to be of a piece with the canvaſs. 


[y] Lumen et umbras cuftodivit, atque ut eminerent 
e tabulis picturæ, maxime curavit. Lib. xxxy.—11. 


eſt 


dentur 
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eſt effect in this kind, is by the ſame attri- 
buted to the Alexander of Apelles, in the 
character of Jupiter the thunderer : * [z] 
« The fingers (ſays he) ſeem to ſhoot for- 
« ward, and the thunder to be out of the 
ce picture.“ This paſſage is too ſtriking to 
need a comment. Let us compare the idea 
we receive from this, with the happieſt pro- 
ductions of the modern artiſts ; what could 
we expect more from the magic pencil of 
Correggio? I mean as to the effect of 
clear obſcure; for, Iam at a loſs, from 
whom to expect, the beauty and grace of 
an Alexander, united to the majeſty and 
ſplendor of a Jove. If it appears from 
what I have offered, that the painter can 
by a nice conduct of light and ſhade, give 
to the characters he brings on the ſcene a 
kind of real exiſtence: So can he, by a par- 


[z] Pinxit et fulmen tenentem; digiti eminere vi- 
lentur, et fulmen extra tabulam eſſe. Lib. xxxv.— 10. 


tial 
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tial diſtribution of this advantage, give 
them an evident preference one to the other ; 
and by adding a degree of ſplendor to each 
character, proportioned to its importance in 
the drama, he becomes maſter of a beautiful 
gradation, no leſs ſatisfactory to the under- 
ſtanding, than pleaſing to the eye, 


Sinct I cannot offer you an example of 
this in any of the ancient paintings now to 
be ſeen, I ſhall remind you of a piece of 
poetic painting, in which you will find eve- 
ry circumſtance of dignity and beauty, ſer 
off with the fineſt effect of Clear obſcure, 
that, perhaps, ever entered into the ima- 
gination of either poet or painter. It is, 
where Virgil introduces /Eneas into the 
preſence of Dido [a]. 


[a] Vix ea fatus erat, cum circumfuſa repente 
Scindit ſe nubes, et in zthera purgat apertum ; 
Reſtitit ÆEneas, claraque in luce refuiſit, 


Scarce 
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Scarce had he ſpoke, when lol the burſting cloud 
Melts into air: ConfejS'd the hero load, 
AJark'd by the form and ſplendor of a god; 4 
The rays maternal round his temples play, 

And gila his beautics with a brignter day; 
Theſe the fond math ſiudious 10 improves 
Breatl'd on his perſon all the power's of l;ve; 
Thro' his long winding locks the magic flmos, 
Beams from his eyes, and in cath feature glows. 


There is ſomething in this deſcription ſo 
truly pictureſque, it breaks upon the ima- 
gination with ſuch a ſudden energy of Clear 
obſcure, that I am perſuaded, the poet muſt 
have had in his eye, ſome celebrated picture 
in this ſtyle. It is eaſy to diſtinguiſh, when 
the arts borrow their ideas one from ano- 
ther, and the lights which they fo commu- 


Os, humeroſque Deo ſimilis: Namque ipſa decoram 
Cæſariem nato Genetrix, lumenque jJuventze 
Purpure um, et l:xtos oculis afflarat honores. 

5 Eneid. i. ver. 590. 
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nicate and receive, reverberate, and prove 
reciprocally their beauties. 


B. I could never read the paſſage you 
have juſt quoted, without being ſtruck with 
the beauty of this image; but you have 
ſupplied me with an adventitious pleaſure : 
The correſpondence of theſe ſiſter arts, acts, 
in ſome degree, like the harmony of con- 
ſenting voices; the idea, which they ex- 
preſs, is the ſame, but the effect is doubled 
in their agreement. When warmed by the 
deſcription of Virgil's Laocoon, we gaze 
on that at the Vatican, his cries are more 
piercing, his pains more exquiſite, and the 
ideas of the poet are as uniſons to thoſe of 
the ſtatuary. 


A. Tnvs far J have touched on the two 
leading objects of the Clear obſcure ; firſt, 
That roundneſs or projection, by which 
figures are diſengaged from their fond, and 


ſpring, 
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ſpring, as it were, from canvaſs into life... 
Secondly, The diſtinctive or pictureſque 
diſtribution of light to the ſeveral characters 
introduced on the ſcene. 


I say, I have only touched on theſe ſub- 
jects, it being my deſign, rather to trace 
the outlines, than to give the full image of 
painting. To be equal to this laſt, I muſt 
have, not only an informed judgment, but 
a creative hand ; for, without a knowledge 
and practice in the mechanic, there is no 
venturing into the depths of this art. How- 
ever, I flatter myſelf, that this ſketch, rude 
as it is, will carry with it more of the true 
features of the original, than any you could 
colle& from the writings of our painters, or 
the authority of our Cicerones; and though 
it ſhould not give us a pet ect knowledge, 
it will give us a pleaſing and claſſical view 
of our ſubject. The third care of the paint- 
er, in the Clear obſcure, if not ſo obvious, 
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is no way leſs eſſential than the former, 
When ſeveral objects preſent themſelves in 
one view to the eye, we may obſerve, that 
they all differ in the force of their appear- 
ance, each recciving and refleCting the rays 
of light variouily, according to its peculiar 
form, texture, or poſition: This variety in 
nature, exerted in 1ts imitation, gives to 
painting a wonderful air of truth; the eye 
meeting the ſame effects in the copy, which 
it has been uſed to in the original, loſes ſight 
of art, and receives the new creation as from 
the hand of nature. To this, no doubt, 
Philoſtratus alludes, when having propoſed 
[4] hills, woods, and rivers, as the objects 


(8) Aden, Kai cn, xa WHYHGy XG Toy abe ty ꝙ ral. 


In exod. Icon. p. 763. Ed. Lip. 


That the ancients excelled in Landſcape painting, 
we have the teſtimony of Pliny ; Ludius, Divi Auguſti, 
ztate primus inſtituit amœniſſimam parietem picturam, 
villas, et porticus, ac topiarca opera lucos, nemora, 
colles, piſcinas, euripos, amnes, litora qualia quis op- 
taret: Varias ibi obambulantium ſpecies, aut navi- 
gantium. Lib. xxxv. 10. 


of 
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of paint, he adds, and the air in which they 
are: Now, there is no repreſenting the air 
otherwiſe than by its effects; the which, 
can be ſenſible only, in the relative appear- 
ances of ſuch objects, as are contained in it. 
But, of all theſe circumſtances of diverſity, 
the difference ariſing from their reſpective 
diſtances, is the moſt obvious and exten- 
five; this is to be diſtinguiſhed two ways, 
by the diminution of forms; and the de- 
greeing of colours. Theſe vary, accord- 
ing to the denſity, or depth of the medium, 
through which they are ſeen. 
being the meaſurement of proportions, 1s 
regulated by the laws of perſpective : But, 
the ſecond, though it mult co-operate with 
And Pliny the younger, deſcribing one of his Villas, 
in a letter to a friend, endeavours to give him the 
higheſt idea of it, by comparing it with a well paint- 
ed landſcape. Lib. v Ep. 6. 


Let thoſe, who aflirm ſo confidently, that the ancients: 
were unacquainted with the Clear obſcure and per- 
ſpective, explain, how theſe things are to be repreſent- 
ed without them. : 

1 | the 
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the former, can be governed only by the 
eye, and comes within the province of the 
Clear obſcure ;z which, by ſetting its objects 
in full or diminiſhed lights, can mark mi- 
nutely their withdrawing from the eye, and 
determine their ſeveral diſtances, by the re- 
lative force of their appearances. What 
knowledge the ancients had of theſe laws, 
and what uſe they made of them, may be 
collected from many paſſages in their writ- 
ings ; it will be ſufficient to quote an exam- 
ple of each; touching the meaſurement of 
forms. [c]How pleaſing, ſays Philoſtratus, 
« 1s the artifice of the painter; for, hav- 
« ing manned the walls with armed ſol- 
« diers, he preſents ſome intite, ſome half 
figures; of ſome we ſee the breaſts, now 


[c] 'Hv To ooQ10pa To GwyexPov* wigniCarnur ag To 
THX&0 wv a WT A40 “ẽ , Tous t liebs ret xt. o pay, 
Toug 0s npuoiaty, N h thier, xaixipana; hHDννε * 
xooula pores tile aixpa;, Aranuyic vi, w wal, Ot 
vg xhimhiolas Tov; vpbanuovs Tos ind xvxAcrg 0v* 
Philoſtratus, lib. i. p. 768. Ed. Lipſ. 
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e the helmets, and laſt of all their ſpears : 
“ This is proportion, young man; for, 
e the objects mult thus ſteal from the eye, 
* as it follows the ſeveral groupes through 
** their proper gradations.” The ſame 
author, is equally explicit, concerning the 
gradation of colours; for, deſcribing in a 
picture, the effects of viſion through water, 
he obſcrves, ** [4] That the fiſh near the 
top ſeemed black; the next to them, leſs 
« ſo, the next to thoſe begin to elude the 
«© eye; now they are ſhadowy, now wa- 
« tery, and now mere fancy; for, the eye, 
as it deepens in the water, finds its powers 
« to grow dull and confuſed.“ 


B. You have advanced, that, to give 
depth to a perpendicular plane, and of 


[4] Mzaves Ne of ava doxovTiv, nilov 0s of eQrznc. os 
de Aer extivou:, „n wapaleviolias mw oi. was c Ne, 
40h U dag, wie vromnoas, KalaCanuon . tc To de 1 
«1; ap Nuys * N. ale: S o- r ty ve. Phil. Icon. lib. i. 
©, Piſcatores, p. 784. | 
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courſe, the degreeing and diſtancing of ob- 
jects, is the province of the Clear obſcure: 
It ſhould ſeem, that the modern ſculptors 
have not thought ſo, when, without any 
ſuch aids, they have attempted in their baſ- 
ſo Relievo's to produce the ſame effects. 


A. Turin ill ſucceſs juſtifies my obſer- 
vation; their firſt line of figures, only, has 
a plain to reſt on; the others are ſuſpended, 
and, contrary to the Jaws of nature, as they 
retire from the eye, and diminiſh in propor- 
tion, they riſe in height; inſomuch, that 
the feet of the hindmoſt are often on a par- 
allel with the knees of the foremoſt. The 
ancients were too wiſe to give into ſuch an 
abſurdity; their purſuit, in all their works, 
was a good effect; and nothing could have 
a worſe than this. We therefore find, that 
in ſculpture, they attempted not to mark 
their diſtances, otherwiſe, than by a ſimple 
diminution of the Relievo; but, left to 

painting, 
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painting, what ſculpture could not aſſume, 
the deception of the Clear obſcure. — 


B. Y tr, from this, which was an inſtance 
of their good ſenſe, has been drawn an ar- 
gument of their ignorance ; and, becauſe 
they did not force the laws of the Clear ob- 
ſcure into ſculpture, to which they are 
aliens; it has been inferred, that they knew 
not their connection with painting, out of 
which they naturally grow. — 


A. I nave, I think, both from reaſon 
and authority, proved the weakneſs of this 


ſuppoſition ; but, ſhould you ſtill have the 
leaſt doubt, the teſtimony of Virtruvius 
muſt intirely remove it. By this, it will 
appear, that the Greek painters, not only 
knew the rules and ſtudied the effects of 
perſpective; but that their greateſt philo- 
ſophers, and mathematicians, thought it 
worthy their attention, to reduce theſe ef- 
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fects to ſure and determined laws. [e] Aga- 
*© tharcus was the firſt who painted a ſcene, 
at the time when Aſchylus exhibited his 
<* tragedies at Athens: He has left a com- 
© mentary on this ſubject. From this hint, 
«© Democritus and Anaxagoras wrote on 
ce perſpective; explaining, in what manner 
© we ſhould, agreeable to the appearances 
«© in nature, from a central point, make the 
lines to correſpond with the eye, and the 
direction of the viſual rays : So that, from 
&« a ſeeming confuſion, may reſult a natural 
« effect; and the fcene become a true re- 
« preſentation of buildings: And, that 


[e] Agatharcus primum, Athenis Æſchylo docente 
tragoediam, ſcenam fecit; et de ea re commentarium 
reliquit : Ex eo moniti Democritus et Anaxagoras, de 
eadem re ſcripſerunt, quemadmodum oporteat ad aci- 
em oculorum, radiorumque extenſionem, certo loco 
centro conſtituto, ad lineas naturali ratione reſpon- 
dere; uti de incerti re, certz imagines ædificiorum 
in ſcenarum picturis redderent ſpeciem; et quæ in di- 
rectis planiſque frontibus ſint figuratæ, alia abſcedenti1, 


alia prominentia eſſe videantur. In Præf. lib. vii. 
«© thoſe 
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e thoſe objects which are drawn on a per- 
e pendicular plain, may appear, ſome re- 
e tiring from the eye, others advancing to- 
« wards it.” You will obſerve on this paſ- 
ſage, that the painter was before-hand with 
the philoſopher 3 and by imitating the va- 
rious effects of viſion, had worked himſelf 
into the myſtery of its laws. So that in 
this, as in many other caſes, practice, in- 
ſtead of being the child, was the parent of 
ſcience. 


B. Lou have fully vindicated the ſcience 
of the ancients in the particular before us, 
and diſſipated that cloud, with which the 
vanity of the moderns had obſcured it; I 
am afraid, the more we examine any pre- 
tended advantage over them, the leſs reaſon 


we ſhall find to triumph, — 


A. Havinc thus given a ſketch of the 
three principal objects of the Clear obſcure; 
13 5 it 
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it will be ſufficient to mention the fourth, 
as it ſeems to ſpring of itſelf from a juſt exer- 
tion of the former; I mean the union of 
the Clear obſcure. This is, when the par- 
ticular accidents of lights and ſhades ſo co- 
operate, as to produce, in the general, a fine 
effect; and that the picture ſends forth ſuch 
a proportion of light, as is moſt pleaſing to 
the eye, and advantageous to its ſeveral ob- 
jects, Of this, if I underſtand him right, 
Pliny ſpeaks in the following paſſage. 
« [| f] Now ſplendor was added, this is a 
different thing from light; but, being 
te the reſult of light and ſhade, it was there- 
“ fore called the tone.” And Plutarch, 
ſpeaking of the painting of Dionyſius [g], 
uſes force and the tone as ſynonymous ; and 


[/] Adjectus eſt ſplendor, alius hic quam lumen: 


quem, quia inter hoc et umbram eſſet, appellaverunt 
Toxox, Lib. xxxv. 5. 


ſe] Ta Awe GuypzPnucle, KXuv £011% x41 70787. 
Plutarch in Timoleonte. 


with 
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with reaſon, as it is this accord or harmony 
of the Clear obſcure, that gives to painting 
its firſt and ſtriking effect. This it is that 
enchants us, in the Nativity, and other pieces 
of Correggio; and to repreſent its power 
in the ſtrongeſt light, I need but obſerve, 
that where this is, we are charmed by a Ca- 
ravaggio; where it is wanting, we look cold- 
ly on a Raphael. 


B. I nave often thought, when I have 
had before me a painting of the Roman 
ſchool, that it was like looking at a proſpect 
in a gloomy day : The beauties of nature 
are there ; but they want that, which ſhould 
illumine and embelliſh them. The union 
of the Clear obſcure, ſuch as you have de- 
ſcribed it, is the ſun of picture, 


A. You have expreſſed it juſtly; for it is 
not only pleaſing in its general effect, but 
gives vigour and warmth to each particular 


14 object; 
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object; and beſtows on them, like the breath 
of Venus, the /ztos bonores, thoſe gladſome 
beauties, which raiſe them above the condi- 
tion of an ordinary appearance. 


B. Wu I conſidered how little ſatis- 
faction I had received on this ſubject, from 


the writings of the moderns, I did not ima- 


gine that you could ever clear this obſcuri- 
ty, by lights borrowed from thoſe of the 
ancients; eſpecially, as I have been accul- 
tomed to believe, [V] that their painters 
were but ſuperficially, if at all, verſed in 
this branch of their art. You have explain- 
ed ſo fully the different powers and merits 


[5] Some have aſſerted roundly, that the ancients 
were unacquainted with the Clear obſcure; others 
(who conſider, that a certain degree of it is inſeparable 
from the very nature of painting) ſuppoſe, that, what 
they knew of it, was nothing more than the mere ef- 


fe of imitation ; without principles or ſcience. Had 


this been the caſe, is it to be imagined, that ſo judi- 


cious a Critic as Cicero, would have ſpoken of the 
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of the Clear obſcure, that I think, in order 
to have a reaſonable degree of knowledge 
in this matter, we need do no more, than 
apply thoſe objervations to the paintings of 
the Venetian and Lombard ſchools. But 
yet, as in treating of this ſubject, you have 


mentioned Raphael and Correggio; and 


ſeemed to fer them in contraſt one to the 
other; it would be a further ſatisfaction, 
ſhould you mark more particularly, in wha: 
that difference conſiſts. 


þ 
f 
| 


A. Ir ſhould ſeem, that in the Clear ob- 
ſcure, Raphael knew no part but the imi- Wal 
tative; we find the caſt of his lights and 1 
ſhades, to be no other, than the calual ef- 


: 3 
— — 
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lights and ſhades of eloquence ; or propoſed the con- "| | | 
duct of painters in the Clear obſcure, as worthy the WH | 
imitation of orators? The pailage is as follows, and wm 
merits a particular attention: Sed habeat tamen illa 04 
in dicendo admiratio ac ſumma laus umbram aliquam, 1404 
et receſſum, quo magis id, quod erit ///ummatum, ex- =. | 
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fect of the diſpoſition of his figures. Cor- 
reggio, on the other hand, is intirely ideal; 
and conſiders the diſpoſition of his figures, 
merely as it tends to produce a better effect 
of Clear obſcure. It is no wonder there- 
fore, that ſcience ſhould be ſuperior to ac- 


cident. 


RArHaEL's ſyſtem, in the compoſition of 
his hiſtory, was ſimple and uniform ; it con- 
ſiſted wholly in placing his ſtrongeſt lights 
foremoſt, and giving them a gradual dimi- 
nution into the fond. Hence, moſt fre- 
quently, his figures in the firſt plain are 
dreſſed in white; a practice, which he learn- 
ed from the Florentine ſchool : But Cor- 
reggio, and the Lombard ſchool, put for- 
ward the pure and unmixed colours; ſuch 
as red, yellow, and blue; obſerving that 
the white has an effect [i] too tranſparent 


[z] For this reaſon Titian brought forward his ob- 
ſcures, and threw his clears into the back ground. 
This may appear to counteraQ the principle I at fiſt 
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and weak, This method of Raphael, ſuch 
as I have deſcribed it, anſwers fully in giv- 
ing a roundnels to his foremolt figures; 
but it is weak in its general effect: He 
knew not the powers of the different colours, 
ſtill leſs, the beauties which they communi— 
cate and receive from each other. Correg- 
gio was a maſter of both ; he not only 
knew their juſt balance and reciprocal in- 
fluence, but extends this knowledge even 
to their ſhades. Thus, you may diſtinguiſh 
in a painting of his, the ſhade of a role co- 
loured drapery, from that of a red; as you 
may, the ſhade of a clear white, from that 
of one more obſcure. It is caly to conceive, 
what advantages, an uncommon genius, and 
elegant imagination, muſt draw from ſuch 
reſources as theſe; hence ſprings that 


laid down; but, as the clears and obſcures fly from 
each other, they mutually ſerve, according as they 
are placed, to throw each other forward, or at a 
diltance. 
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warmth, that variety, that magic, which 
enchants the eye, and prepoſſeſſes the un- 
derſtanding : For, certainly we do not judge 
of Correggio as of other painters ; preju- 
diced by the charms of his Clear obſcure, 
grimace ſometimes paſſes for beauty, affec- 
tation for grace; it is by this that he always 
gains his end, which is to pleaſe; and we 
view his works with a predilection, which 


_ doubles his beautics, and blinds us to his 


B. FRoM this repreſentation of the merit 
of Correggio, are we not to look upon it 
rather as fantaſtical than real? Does it not 
operate more, by ſeducing the eye, than ſa- 
tisfying the judgment? 


A. Tris ſeduction is no ſmall merit in 
a painter; it is an union of the mechanic 
and ideal; it is the power of realizing his 
conceptions; from which, however, we 


ſhould 
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ſhould receive little pleaſure, were not thoſe 
conceptions in themſelves plcaſing; for the 
Flemith artiſts, are in this equal, if not ſu- 
perior to any; but their aims are vulgar :. 
But Correggio is, in general, amiable in his 
ideas, and happy in his expreſſions; he was 
more conſtant in his purfuit of grace than 
of beauty; hence he as often out- runs the 
one, as he falls ſhort of the other; but the 
ſplendor of his Clear obſcure overbears our 
cenſure; and he is to us, what Apelles 
was to the ancients, the ſtandard of the ami— 
able and the gracelul. 


B. Mich we not, by blending the Clear 


obſcure of Correggio, with the compoſition 
of Raphael, form to ourſelves an image of 


perfect painting? 


A. Ir cannot be denied, that, had the 
latter been more knowing in this branch of 
his art, his paintings would have had a much 
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better effect; and yet, nothing is more na- 
tural, than that the event ſhould be ſuch as 
we find it. The ideas of Correggio, tend- 
ing ever to pleaſe, led him, of courſe, to 
the diſcovery of the means productive of 
his aim; Raphael, on the other hand, while 
he was buſied in tracing the paſſions, and 
intent on determining their movements, 
was naturally led by the ſeverity of his pur- 
fuit into a ſimplicity, or perhaps, a neglect 
of colouring. The reaſonableneſs of this 
concluſion, is confirmed by an example from 
antiquity z Ariſtides, who was probably the 
moſt ethic of all their painters, was, as wc 


are told by Pliny, rather hard in his co- 
louring. 


B. However general the caſe may be, 
it does not prove that the things are in 
themſelves diſcordant; on the contrary, 
you have ſatisfied me in the characters of 
Apelles and Parrhaſius, that they may very 
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well exiſt in one and the ſame artiſt. Can 
a painter be excuſable; who is weak in the 


moſt eſſential part of his art, namely, that 


which gives reality to his imitations? His 
aim, in general, may not be to flatter the 
eye; bur, it ſhould be always to ſatisfy our 
feeling. He may think juſtly, and convey 
his thoughts clearly; yet, his work is but a 
ſbozzo, till, by colouring and the Clear ob- 
ſcure, it puts on the ſemblance of truth. 
But, excluſive of the good effect of this ſci- 
ence in the gencral, there are particular 
caſes, in which it is indiſpenſable; as, in 
the repreſentations of heavenly and aerial 
beings: When theſe, inſtead of being ſu- 
ipended in a bright and diaphanous glory, 
are nailed to a muddy fond, or wade hrough 
the obilructions of a heavy dawbing, we 
are offended at the impropriety of their ap- 
pearance; and the firſt thought we have, 
is, to wonder how they Caine there. 


A. Tus 
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A. Tur imagination enlightened by the 
warm and glowing images which it receives 
from the pocts, bears with impatience thoſe 
gloomy and ponderous bodies, with which 
our painters people their heavens. The de- 
fect of education in our artiſts, is no where 
ſo ſenſible, as on theſe occaſions; what fire 
might a painter catch from the following 
deſcription 7 


Nor delay'd the winged ſaint 

After his charge receiv'd ; but from among 
Thon ſand celeflial ardors, where he ſloed 
VeiPd with his gorgeous wings, up ſpringing light 
Flew thro the midſt of Heaven —- 

Par. Loſt, book v. ver. 247. 


What an effect of Clear obſcure is hinted 
in theſe lines? 


Haſte hither, Eve, and worth thy ſight behold, 
Eafſtward among thoſe trees, what glorious ſhape 


Comes 
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Comes this way moving ; ſeems another morn 
Ris'n on midnoon.— 


Par. Loft, book v. ver. 308. 


The Italian painters have no excuſe, — Ari- 
oſto and Taſſo abound with beautiful and 
pictureſque ideas. There is not, perhaps, 


a finer image in poetry, than the following 
one by Taſſo.— 


« Caſi dicendo, fiammeggiò di elo 

« Per gli occhi fuor del mortal uſo accenſi: 
Poi nel profondo de ſuoi rai ſi chiuſe, 

«© E fbarue,——— 


Canto xii. Stanza 93. 


What a ſubject for a fine colouriſt, to deline- 
ate the form of an angel, retiring and melt- 
ing into the ſplendor which ſurrounds it ? 


B. Tur painting of Correggio alone 
verges on theſe poetic ideas: We acknow- 
ledge in his angels the inhabitants of hea- 
ven; crayoned in ſplendor, pellucid in 


K glory, 
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glory, their clear and animated tints breathe 
a divinity ; they flit in air, like the ſkirtings 
of a paſſing cloud, they drop from heaven, 
like rain through an April ſun. 


A. Oxz would imagine that Pope had 
been animated with the ſpirit of Correggio, 
and had taken poſſeſſion of his pencil, when 
he thus pictured his ſylphs : 


Some in the fields of pureſt ether play, 
And baſk and whiten in the blaze of day. 


Men of a ſuperior genius, view nature 
through the ſame medium, a fine imagina- 
tion; ſo that, however different their arts 
may be in the mechanic part, they will often 
approach each other in the idea]. Of all the 
arts, poetry and painting are the moſt con- 
genial; and we may obſerve, that as the 
former never appears more lovely, than 
when ſhe dreſſes herſelf in the beauties of 
painting; ſo, the latter is never ſo tranſ- 

porting, 


oy. ww 
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porting, as when ſhe emulates the flights, 
and catches the images of poetry. 


B. War you have ſaid in this place of 


Correggio, is much to his advantage; but, 


you juſt now treated him rather ſlightly on 
the article of Beauty; a merit, applied to 
him by others as peculiar and diſtinctive : 
I am at a loſs to account for this oppoſition 
of ſentiments. A Greek philoſopher being 
aſked, what was Beauty? Anſwered, This 
was the [k] queſtion of a blind man; yet I 
am tempted to ſubject myſelf to the ſame 
rebuke ; for without ſome explanation of 
this matter, we muſt ever, in our judg- 
ments on painters, contradict, or talk unin- 


telligibly to one another. 


A. I $KouLD think ſuch beauty abſolute, 
in which we ſhould find, a purity of co- 
lours, an elegance in the proportions, har- 
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mony of features, and happineſs of cha- 
racter.— 


B. Excusk me a minute; what do you 
mean in this place by character? 


A. I mt an that emanation of the mind, 
which marks its peculiar complexion; which 
inſpires the features, graces the action, and 
gives to the whole perſon a particular aim 
and ſignificance. Hence the poet, 


— —— Thus doth beauty dwell 

There maſi conſpicuous, een in outward ſhape, 

Where dawns the high expreſſiin of a mind. 
Pl. of the Im. 


Now the reaſon why we differ ſo much in 
our judgments on beauty, is, that in the uſe 
of this word, we annex to it, ſome more, 
ſome fewer of the forementioned ideas ; as 
each man differs from another, in the caſt 
of his imagination, or the juſtneſs of his eye. 


Thus 
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Thus one, much delighted with the pure 
and vivid tints of Titian, ſhall with difficul- 
ty acknowledge beauty in the groſs com- 
plexions of Raphael, however elegant the 
proportions, or happy the character. A 
ſecond, to whom harmony of features fills 
his conception of beauty, ſhall admire Car- 
lo-Maratte; to the ſurpriſe of thoſe, who 
feel no effect from an union of features un- 
enlivened by expreſſion. Oppoſed to this 
perſon ſhall be one, with whom character 
alone ſtands for beauty ; thus, when a Ma- 
donna of Correggio gazes on her child, with 
a fondneſs truly maternal ; or ſmiles delight- 
ed with his play ful action; he calls that 
beauty, which a more correct eye (obſerving 
that the proportions are not perfectly juſt, 
and the caſt of features, perhaps, even vul- 
gar) ſha!l admit to be nothing more than 
a pleaſing expreſſion, But, excluſive of 
theſe particular acceptations, we uſe this 
word in a ſenſe ſtill more vague and gene- 
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ral; for, as it is the nature of beauty, to 
excite in the beholders certain pleaſing 
ſenſations, we apply indiſcriminately the 
ſame title, to every thing which produces 
a like effect; and this is evidently the caſe, 
when we are flattered by the union of co- 
lours, or the charms of the Clear obſcure. 
Thus, an ancient writer obſerves, << [/] That 
* the moſt oppoſite colours co-operate in 
ce the formation of beauty :” A teſtimony, 
which not only ſerves my preſent purpolc, 
but likewiſe, brings the paintings of the 
ancients into the ſame point of view with 
thoſe of Correggio ; ſhewing, that this laſt 
ſpecies of beauty was equally known and 
cultivated by both. 


B. Tnoucn, what you have offered, bc 
applied only to painting, may we not extend 
it to common life; and account, from hence, 
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for the difference of our opinions, concern- 
ing the beauty of women ; each man eſteem- 
ing her moſt beautiful, who moſt readily 
excites in him thoſe ſenſations, which are 
the end of beauty ? 


A. Ou Britiſh Lucretius, it ſhould ſeem, 
thought ſo, when he tells us, that virtue — 


Aſſumes a various feature, to attract 
With charms reſponſive to each gazers eye 


The hearts of men, 
Pl. of the Im, 
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DIALOGUE VI. 


Of ComPosiTiloN. 


A. ISTORY Painting is the repre- 
ſentation of a momentary dra- 

ma : We may therefore, in treating of com- 
poſition, borrow our ideas from the ſtage ; 
and divide it into two parts, the ſcenery, 
and the drama. The excellence of the firſt, 
conſiſts in a pleaſing diſpoſition of the fi- 
gures which compoſe the action: However 
trifling the pleaſure we receive from this 
may appear to ſome, it is certain, that it is 
founded on nature, and of courſe muſt me- 
rit our attention: If we look in a clear night 
on a ſtarry ſky, our eyes preſently fix on 
thoſe parts, where the ſtars are (if I may fo 
term 
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term it) grouped into conſtellations. The 
mind, indifferent to a looſe unideal diſper- 
ſion, ſeeks for ſomething of ſyſtem and 
ceconomy z and catches at every image of 
contrivance and deſign. Perhaps too, there 
may be ſomething of harmony in a particu- 
lar arrangement of objects; ſimilar to that, 
which ſtrikes us, in the correſpondence of 
ſounds, or flatters us, in the union of 
colours. 


B. WHATEVER the principle may be, we 
cannot doubt of the effect. The eye charm- 
ed with the elegant diſtribution of a Lan- 
franc, or Pietro di Cortona, looks with cold- 
neſs on the ſcattered compolitions of a Do- 
menichino; and often wiſhes for ſomething 
more flattering in thoſe of the great Ra- 
phael. 


A. Your obſervation, ſo far as it touches 
Raphael, ſhews the neceſſity of a diſtinction 
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in this place. The diſpoſition, of which 
we have been ſpeaking hitherto, is purely 
pictureſque: But there is a ſecond kind, 
which we may call the expreſſive, When 
many perſons are preſent at an action, in 
which they are intereſted, it naturally ſets 
them in motion; their movements will de- 
pend on their characters and feeling; an- 
ger, love, or aſtoniſhment, ſhall with pro- 
pricty be expreſſed by ſingle figures; whilſt 
others ſhall be collected 1nto parties, or 
groupes, to communicate their fears, doubts, 
belief, and the like. Thus, in that inimi- 
table picture by Leonardo da Vinci, when 
Chriſt, at ſupper with his diſciples, declares, 
that one of them ſhall betray him; they 
all inſtantly take the alarm. One of the 
youngeſt, riſing from his ſeat, his hands 
croſſed on his breaſt, looks on Chriſt with 
an action full of love and attachment to his 
perſon ; the zealous and impatient St. Pe- 
ter, throws himſelf a-croſs two or three 

others, 
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others, and whiſpers the beloved diſciple, 
who is next to Chriſt ; no doubt, to aſk his 
maſter who it ſhould be. The reſt are di- 
vided into parties, reaſoning and diſputing 
on their different ſentiments, It is eaſy to 
perceive, that the artiſt, intent on giving a 
full expreſſion to the ſentiments and paſſions 
becoming the occaſion, conlidered the diſ- 
poſition of his picture, merely, as it tended 
to explain or add force to his principal ac- 
tion. This will ever be the caſe with the 
greateſt painters: They may ſet a juſt va- 
lue on the ſcenery of their piece, but never 
ſacrifice to that the expreſſion of their ſub- 
jet. When Chriſt gives the keys to Peter, 
nothing is more natural, than that the diſ- 
ciples ſhould all crowd together, to be wit- 
neſſes of an action which ſo much concern- 
ed them. This diſpoſition is true and ex- 
preſſive, but by no means pictureſque: 
Raphael was too wile, to flatter the eye, at 
the expence of the underſtanding; yer, 


where 
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where they could both be indulged with 
propriety, his compoſition was no leſs pic- 
tureſque than expreſſive. In his St. Paul 
preaching at Athens, the diſpoſition in ge- 
neral is not only pleaſing, but the groupes 
are well imaged, and happily connected. In 
ſhort, the true difference between theſe ar- 
tiſts, is this, with Raphael and Leonardo 
da Vinci, diſpoſition is an acceſſory; with 
Lanfranc and Pietro di Cortona, it is not 
only a principal, but comprehends too often 
the whole merit of the picture. 


B. Havins ſcttled our ideas of this part, 
which you call the ſcenery of painting ; let 
us, if you pleaſe, examine the merit of the 
ancients in this article: It is the received 
opinion, I think, that their compoſitions 
in painting, like thoſe of their baſſo Re- 
lievo's, were extremely ſimple; if fo, I 
cannot expect much from you on this 


head. 


A. T mis 
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A. Tuis opinion, is a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of that, which I have already men- 
tioned, namely, that they were unacquaint- 
ed with the laws of perſpective, and the ef- 
fects of the clear obſcure. If the contrary 
of this be true, which, it ſeems to me, I have 
proved; we may very well conclude, that, 
poſſeſſed of the ſame means with the mo- 
derns, and at leaſt equal to them in genius, 
they ſhould employ them to the ſame ends. 
Was their compolition ſo ſimple as it is 
thought, there could be, in this particular, 
no variety in the art, and, of courſe, no de- 
grees of merit in the artiſts. Yet, we are 
told by Pliny, < [/] That Apelles confeſſed 
% Amphion to be his ſuperior in the dif- 
“ poſition : It was then an object of atten- 
tion; it mult have been too, in the opinion 
of the ancients, of conſequence; for, the 


i] Cedebat Amphioni de Diſpoſitione. 
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hiſtorian gives it as an extraordinary in- 
ſtance of [n] candor in the painter, It is 
probable then, that, as Apelles was the Ra- 
Phacl, ſo Amphion was the Lanfranc of 
Greece. 


B. I am inclined to believe from hence, 
that the firſt painters among the ancients, 
like thoſe among the moderns, were, as it is 
natural thev ſhould be, more ſtudious of the 
expreſſive than the pictureſque ; and this 
may be the reaſon why the claſſic writers, 
who borrowed their ideas of painting from 
their capital works, have not dwelt on the 
article of diſpoſition ; looking on it as a 
circumſtance inſeparable from the general 
expreſſion of the ſubject, 


A. Axp yet they are not altogether ſilent 
on this head: And we may find, even in 


[zz] Fuit Apelles non minoris ſimplicitatis quam ar- 


tis; nam cedebat, &c. Lib. xxxv. c. 10. 


them, 
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them, ſufficient lights to ſatisfy thoſe, who 
ſet out with a good opinion of the taſte and 
genius of the ancients. Plutarch tells us, that 
Euphranor painted the engagement of the 
cavalry at the battle of Mantinea, [u] as if 
he had been inſpired. The painter had ne- 
ver merited ſuch ſingular praiſe, had he not 
wrought his ſubject to the neareſt ſemblance 
to truth ; and that this could not have been, 
without a particular attention to the diſpoſi- 
tion, the ſame writer proves in another in- 
ſtance z when, ſpeaking of the battle fought 
by Araſtus againſt the Etolians, he adds, 
that Timanthes the painter, brought this 
action, as it were, before the eyes of the 
beholders, by the [o] evidence of his diſpeſi- 
tion, Thus, it is plain, that the inſpiration 
of Euphranor, and the evidence of Timan- 
thes, flowed from the {ame excellence, an 


£3 Oux annuus. 


De Gloria Athen. p. 346. Ed. Paris. 
ſo] FruParlixws n S al eo. In Arato, P- 1042, 
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union of the two kinds of diſpoſition, the 
expreſſive, and the pictureſque. 


B. Havincs thus raiſed the curtain and 
examined the ſcenery, let us proceed to 


what you call the drama of painting. 


A. Ir was with great propriety ſo termed 


by the ancients ; becauſe, like a dramatic 


poem, it contains, firſt, a ſubject, or fable: 
ſecondly, its order, or contrivance ; thirdly, 
characters, or the manners : Fourthly, the 
various paſſions which ſpring from thoſe 
characters. Philoſtratus, ſpeaking of the 
compoſition of a picture, calls it in exprels 
terms the [p] drama of the painter : Pliny 
has [q] the ſame idea, in his commendation 
of Nichophanes. But, we ſhall be better ſa- 
tisfied of the juſtneſs of this application, 


[p] To dJexua TW Gu yaPuu. 
[2] Cothurnus ei, et gravitas artis. 
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by examples, than by authorities. [7] It 
was the opinion of Nicias, one of the great- 
eſt of the Greek painters, that the ſubject 
was of no leſs conſequence in painting, than 
the fable in poetry ; and, of courſe, that 
great and noble actions tended to elevate 
and enlarge, as the contrary muſt humble 
and contract the genius of the painter. The 
ancients had great advantages in this parti- 
cular ; they had, not only their profane hiſ- 
tory, rich in the moſt glorious and intereſt- 
ing events; but their ſacred, whilfF it fur- 
niſhed them with new ideas of the ſublime, 
gave no check to the pathetic. Their gods, 
ſuperior in grace, majeſty and beauty, were 
yet ſubject to all the feelings and paſſions 
of humanity. How unequal is the ior of 
the modern artiſts ? employed by prieſts, or 
princes who thought like prieſts, their ſub- 


[r] Nt Yu2 Ka y v roh: au {4805 ena rug 
WyeaPixng TEAMS derię 7086 4b ovg r Mtr. 
Dem. Phal. de eloc. 5 76. 
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jects are, for the moſt part, taken from a re- 
ligion, which proſeſſes to baniſh, or ſubdue 
the paſſions : Their characters are borrowed 
from the loweſt ſpheres of life: Men, in 
whom, meanneſs of birth, and ſimplicity of 
manners, were the beſt titles to their election. 
Even their divine maſter, is no where, in 
painting, attended with a great idea; his 
long ſtrait hair, Jewiſh beard, and poor ap- 
parel, would undignify the moſt exalted na- 
ture, humility and reſignation, his charac- 
teriſtics, are qualities extremely edifying, 
but by no means pictureſque. Let us, for 
example, compare (I mult be underſtood to 
mean only as ſubjects for painting) a Chriſt 
armed with a ſcourge, driving the money- 
changers out of the temple, to an Alexan- 
der, the thunder in his hand, ready to dart 
it on the rebellious nations. It is not in the 
ſublime alone, that their ſubjects are defi- 
cient z they are equally ſo in the pathetic : 
The ſufferings, which they moſtly repreſent, 

4 are 
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are in obedience to prophecies and the will 
of heaven; they are often the choice of the 
ſufferersz and a ten- fold premium is at 
hand. When St. Andrew falls down to wor— 
ſhip the croſs, on which he is ſoon after to 
be nailed ; we may be improved by ſuch 
an example of piety and zeal; but we can- 
not feel for one, who 1s not concerned for 
himſelf, We are not ſo calm at the ſacti- 
fice of Iphigenia; beautiful, innocent, and 
unhappy z we look upon her as the victim 
of an unjuſt decree ; ſhe might live the ob- 
ject of univerſal love; ſhe dies the object of 
univerſal pity. This defect in the ſubject, 
and of habitude in the painters, accounts 
for the coldneſs, with which, we look in ge- 
neral on their works in the galleries and 
churches; the genius of painting waſting 
its powers on crucifixions, holy families, 
laſt ſuppers, and the like, wants nerves, if 
at any time the ſubject calls for the pathe- 
tic or ſublime: Of this we have an inſtance 
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in the transfiguration by Raphael; a Chriſt 
uplifted by a divine energy, dilating 1n glo- 
ry, and growing, into divinity, was a ſubject 
truly ſublime; it is eaſy to ſee, on this oc- 
caſion, that the painter had not that enthu- 
ſiaſtic ſpirit, or thoſe ideas of majeſty, which 
the ſubject required : Accordingly, his pen- 
cil is timid and unequal : It is not ſo, when 
he drops to the bottom of the mount, to ex- 
preſs the various feelings and ſentiments of 
the diſciples, diſtreſſed at their inability to 
work a miracle in their maſters abſence, 
The truth was, his calm, though fertile ge- 
nius, could better delineate the fine and de- 
licate movements of the mind, which have 
in them more of ſentiment than paſſion. 
This was his true ſphere, and it is here, 
that we muſt ſtudy, and admire Raphael. 


B. Your obſervations on the character of 
Raphael, ſhow, how eſſential to painting is 
that, which you call the third part of the 

drama, 
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drama, namely, the characters or man- 
ners. 


A. Tu ancients thought them ſo much 
ſo, that they expreſsly term picture [s] an 
art deſcriptive of the manners. Ariſtotle 
in his poetics, ſays of Polygnotus, that he 
was a [} painter of the manners; and ob- 
jets to Zeuxis his weakneſs in this part, 
We have in Philoſtratus the following de- 
ſcription of a picture; „[u] We may in- 
« ſtantly (ſays he) diſtinguiſh Ulyſſes, by 
his ſeverity and vigilance ; Menelaus, by 


[5] HOowonlog r. Calliſtratus in Deſcrip. ſtat. ZEſcul. 


[tf] Hoop. 


Ariſtides Thebanus animum pinxit, et ſenſus omnes 
expreſſit, quos vocant Græci an; id eſt, perturbationes, 
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&« his mildneſs; and Agamemnon, by a 
© kind of divine majeſty ; in the ſon of 
& Tydeus, is expreſſed an air of freedom 
& Ajax is known by his ſullen fierceneſs; 
* and Antilochus by his alertneſs.” To 
give to theſe ſuch ſentiments and actions, as 
are conſequential from their peculiar charac- 
ters, is [x] the ethic of painting. We may 
Judge from hence, how advantagious it mult 
be to painters in general, to be verſed in 
claſſical ſubjects; for, they find themſelves 
under a neceſſity of expreſſing the manners 
as they flow naturally from characters pre- 
determined. The [y] Greek painters caught 
their ideas from hiſtorians and poets, and 
tranſlated the beauties of eloquence into 
Paint. 

B. How wonderful muſt have been that 
genius, which, without theſe advantages, 


[x] Hb, irwers. Callift. in Deſcrip. ſtat. Narcifli. 


[ y] Apelles pinxit Dianam ſacrificantium virginum 
choro miſtam ; quibus viciſſe Homeri verſus videtur, 
id ipſum deſeribentis. Plin. lib, xxxv. c. 10. 
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has all their effects? Such was our divine 
Raphael: He treats new ſubjects ; he in- 
vents new characters: The moſt unpictu- 
reſque action, compoled by him, ſecms to 
have been deſtined for paint: Chriſt gives 
the keys to Peter; how barren the incident 
yet his pencil, like the rod of Moles, ſtrikes 
a ſpring out of this rock, 


A. You have deſcribed that facility, which 
is the gift of genius, and the image of truth: 
This does not conſiſt wholly, as may be 
imagined, in the ready execution of a con- 
ceived idea; but in the immediate percep- 
tion of the juſtneſs of that idea; in a con- 
ſummate knowledge of the human heart, 
its various affections, and the juſt meaſure 
of their influence on our looks and geſtures ; 
eaſy in promiſe, but difficult of execution 
unknown, unattainable by the herd of paint- 
ers, it drops from the pencil of a Raphael, 
Correggio, or Leonardo da Vinci. This 
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quality was conſidered by the ancients as the 
ſureſt teſt of genius; thus Plutarch praiſes 
the paintings of [Z] Nicomachus, compar- 
ing them, in happineſs and facility, to the 
poetry of Homer. Apelles affirmed him- 
ſelf inferior in ſome points to other painters; 
but in this unrivalled, If we except the 
three, I juſt now mentioned, we ſhould in 
vain look for this knowledge, in the crowd 
of modern painters. Contented with tole- 
rable drawing, ſome air of beauty, and a 
good caſt of drapery, they abandon charac- 
ter to the accident of features ; their dra- 
matis perſonz, if we can call them ſuch, are 
like the followers of ZEneas, many actors 
with one face, fortemque Gyam, fortemque 
Cloanthum ; the different echoes of one poor 
idea: Such characters are ſo far from grow- 


[Z. Tai; d. Nix oπ ˙νν yeaPais xai toy "Owng% 
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ing out of the ſubject, that they have always 
the air of Exotics, and ſeem fitter for any 
ſpot than that in which they are. Inſtead 
of placing the Bacchus and Ariadae of Car- 
rache, in a triumphal car ; we might put the 
miſtreſs into a cart, and ſet her lover to 
drive it. 


B. Tux profeſſors of the art, who praiſe 
ſo warmly the paintings in the palace Far- 
neſe, ſhould diſtinguiſh better the mechanic 
part from the ideal. I have never ſeen them 
without regretting, that ſuch a hand to exe- 
cute ſhould have been ſo ill prompted. A 
compoſition of this kind, though it be rich 
in all the other powers of paint, if it has 
neither beauty nor characters becoming the 
ſubjects, will be conſidered by a judicious 


obſerver, rather as the furniture than orna- 
ment of a gallery, 


A. Ia 
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A. To repreſent a Juno without majeſty, 


or a Venus without beauty, is an inſult. 


on our underſtandings; the peacock and 
dove, are not the means of diſtinct ion we 
look for: The [2] Juno of Polycletus is 
deſcribed by Maximus Tyrius, with ſnow 
white arms, ivory ſhoulders, beautiful eyes, 
in royal robes, of a majeſtic mien, and ſcat- 
ed on a throne of gold. 


B. Tur modern ſtatuaries are ſo wholly 
void of character, that they are not to be 


[a] Hear, clas Hour zeilog Apyeions tee, r Rv, 
82.:04lomnxu!, t SUEIAOVE, Bao inn, i Jen 67k 
erco hero. Diſſert. xiv. 

The {ame ſtatue is celebrated by Martial in the follow - 
ing epigram: 
Juno, labor, Polyclete, tuus, et gloria felix, 
Phidiacæ cuperent quam meruiſſe manus z 
Ore nitet tanto, quanto ſuperaſſet in Ida 
Judice convictas non dubitante Deas. 
Junonem, Polyclete, ſuam niſi frater amaret, 
Junonem poterat frater amare tuam. 
Lib. x. Epig. 89. 
mentioned 
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mentioned on this ſubject; even our beſt 
painters are not ſo accurate as we could wiſh: 
Domenichino, who excels in painting chil- 


dren, often gives them expreſſions which 


no ways become their age. 


A. Tur truth was, he had but one ex- 
preſſion to give them, which was that of 
fear; ſo that, right or wrong, they muſt 
be frightened ; he might have learned from 
Parrhaſius, that an innocent ſecurity was of- 
ten their trueſt characteriſtic; pinxit pueros 
duos, in quibus ſpedlatur ſecuritas, et ætatis 
fimplicitas, Plin.— The Greek artiſts, not 
only excelled the moderns in the propriety 
of their characters, they were ſometimes ſu- 
perior even to their own poets ; let us com- 
pare the Vulcan of Homer, with that of Al- 
camenes z the firſt, at a banquet of the 
gods, limps along, the buffoon of the com- 
pany z ** the ſecond js praiſed by Cicero, 
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« [5] for that his lameneſs was marked fo 
«© mildly, that it did not diſgrace him.” 
Tt muſt be confeſſed, that the ſtatuary is by 
far more decent than the poet. 


Wx have thus far conſidered character in 
its calm expreſſion of the manners ; let us 
now trace it in its more turbulent effects, 
the paſſions : It is obſerved by Tully, [c] 
* That every motion of the mind, has from 
nature its peculiar countenance. [d] Do 
* not you fee, fays Seneca, what vigor is 
« oiven to the eye by fortitude? what 
« ſtcadineſs by wiſdom? what modeſty, 


[&] Athenis laudamus Vulcanum eum quem fecit 
Alcamenes, in quo ſtante atque veſtito, leniter apparet 
claudicatio non deformis. De Nat. Deor. lib. i. 


[c] Omnis enim motus animi ſuum quendam a na- 
tura habet vultum. De Oratore, lib. iii. 


[4] An non vides quantum oculis det vigorem 
fortitudo ? quantam intentionem prudentia ? quan- 
tam modeſtiam et quietem reverentia? quantam ſere- 
nitatem lætitia? quantum rigorem ſeveritas? quan- 
tam remiſſionem hilaritas? Ep. cvi. 
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& what ſtillneſs it puts on in the expreſſion 
« of an awful reſpect? how it is bright- 
« ened by joy? how fixed by ſeverity, 
c how relaxed by mirth ?” If ſo much of 
the inward habit of our minds 1s to be col- 
lected from this intelligence of the eyes, how 
much more may be traced in the general 
tenor of the countenance, in its agreement 
with the agitations of the body, the move- 
ments of the limbs, and all the various in- 
dications of action ? To catch theſe ſymp- 
toms of our inward feelings, to give them 
their juſt meaſure of expreſſion, and render, 
if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, the foul viſible, 
is the great end of dramatic painting, 


B. I nave often thought, on examining 
the Laocoon by parts, that, had the foot 
only been diſcovered, the ſwelled veins, the 


ſtrained ſine ws, and the irregular motion of 


the muſcles, might have led us into a con- 
ception of thoſe tortures, which are ſo di- 
| vinely 
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vinely expreſſed in the face, ſo wonderfully 
marked throughout the whole body. 


A. Tux ancients are no leſs remarkable 
for their ſpirit in conceiving the primary 
idea, than for their patience in purſuing it 
in all its conſequences : The [e] expreffion 
in this ftatue, is worked up to ſuch a juſt 
extremity, there reigns through it ſuch an 
air of truth, that, as the leaſt addition would 
be extravagance, ſo every diminution would 
be a defect: We trace in it the labour of 
years, we feel from it the impreſſion of a 
minute. The ſtatuaries of Greece had no 
other advantage over its painters, than that 
they uſed more durable materials, bleſſed 
with equal genius, formed by the ſame edu- 
cation, their arts went hand in hand to per- 
fection. If Praxiteles be celebrated by Di- 


[e] Opus omnibus et picturæ et ſtatuariæ artis præ- 
ferendum, Plia. 


oOdorus 
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odorus Siculus, [F] for having transfuſed 
into marble all the paſſions of the ſoul; the 
ſame power is attributed by Pliny to the 
pencil of Ariſtides; it is not probable, that 
men of taſte and letters, whilſt they were 
eye · witneſſes of the divine character in the 
Apollo; of the beauty and tenderneſs of the 
Venus; and the wonderful expreſſion of the 
Laocoon ; ſhould celebrate thoſe very quali- 
ties in the works of their painters, were they 
not eminently poſſeſſed of them. Pliny, [g] 


[f] o xalzpifx; angus Teig Ailivois 1g eig Ta Ty; tas 
xs wan. 

[g] Timanthi vel plurimum affuit ingenii: Ejus 
enim eſt Iphigenia oratorum laudibus celebrata; qui 
ſtante ad aras perituri, cum mceſtos pinxiſſet omnes, 
præcipue patruum, cum triſtitiæ omnem imaginem 
conſumſiſſet, Patris ipſius vultum velavit, quem digue 
non poterat oſtendere. Lib. xxxv. c. 10. 


It has been imagined that Timanthes borrowed this 
thought from the following paſſage in Sophocles. 


— N; “ ei AY api! Ee 

Exi oÞa&ya; Saxov7hy ti aA79%; Kognys 
Avignat” x πHαhh renas xa, 
Aaxęva mionyt!, o Au r heng. 
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in his deſcription of that famous picture of 
the Sacrifice of Iphigenia, by Timanthes, 
obſerves, ** that the painter having exhauſt- 
« edevery image of grief in the by-ſtanders, 
* and above all in the uncle; threw a veil 
de Over the face of the father, whoſe ſorrow 
4 he was unable to expreſs.” If the ingeni- 
ous Timanthes has left us to conceive an 
idea, which he could not execute, Ariſtides, 
on the other hand, has executed that which 
is almolt above conception; by him was 
painted “ [4] a town taken by ſtorm, in 
d which was ſeen an infant creeping to the 
« breaſt of its mother, who, though ex- 
„ piring from her wounds, yet expreſſes an 
« apprehenſion and fear leaſt the courſe of 
her miik being ſtopt, the child ſhould 
tc ſuck her blood.“ What a perfect know- 


DLL Hujus pictura eſt, op pido capto, ad matris mo- 
rientis e vulnere mammam adrepens infans : Intelligi- 
turque ſentire mater, et timere, ne emortuo lacte ſan- 
guinem infans lambat. Plin. lib. xxxv. c. 10. 


2 ledge 
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ledge of the human ſoul muſt this painter 
have had, to enter thus feelingly into her 
inmolt workings! What a power, next to 
creative, to make ſuch tender movements 
ſenſible in the midſt of tortures ; and the 
mother's fondneſs diſtinguiſhable through 
the agonies of death? This picture, it is 
probable, gave occaſion to the following 
epigram [i]. —— | 


Suck, little wretch, whilft yet thy mother lives, 
Suck the laſt drop her fainting boſom gives. 
She dies; her tenderneſs outlaſts her breath, 
And her fond love is provident in death, 


The Philoctetes of Parrhaſius is a fine image 
of hopeleſs wretchedneſs, of conſuming grief. 
The picture itſelf is happily deſcribed by the 


[i] Exxs, rakar, 726% jorlgag Gy cue fs pager aihzeicy 
"EAxuTey voalioy rape αν hade. 
HJn yae Cie MToTvOCG* WMA Ta pnlpo; 
Nr xai tiv aidn Waidoxopnry ta bor. 


Anthol. lib. iii. 
M epigram- 
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epigrammatiſt, and the compliment to the 
painter, has the elegance and ſimplicity pe- 
culiar to the Greeks [K]. 


Drawn by Parrbaſius, as in perſon view'd, 
Sad Philoctetes feels his pains renew'd. 

In his parch'd eyes the deep-ſunk tears expreſs 
His endleſs miſery, his dire diſtreſs, 

e blame thee, painter, tho' thy art commend ; 
"Twas time his ſufferings with himſelf ſhould end. 


We cannot well conceive an image more 
tender, or more affecting than this. Let 
terror be united with pity, the muſe of 
painting has completed her drama. Of this, 
the Ajax and Medea of Timomachus ars 


D Ka. Toy aro Tenxivs i wy ToAvuTury je 
Tord O. Aline Sve IIa cg. 
E, vu ya opα coxanoos xwPor UT IRE 
Aaxęv, ras & Teuxw es sg ogg. 
ZuoyeaQwy w f, OV H Tofog, A araTaLTHt 
Ahe woruw non Tor e 2d 
Anthol. lib. iv. 
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beautiful examples; they are but juſt men- 
tioned by Ovid in the following lines [I]: 


Here Ajax fits with ſullen rage oppreſs'd ; 
And in Medea's eyes her crimes confeſs d. 


Philoſtratus is more particular as to the for- 
mer: [m] We cannot (ſays he) do juſtice to 
the Ajax of Timomachus, whom he repre- 
ſents diſtracted, unleſs we previouſly form 


in our minds the image of his condition; 
and how natural it was, after the follies he 
had committed, that he ſhould fit down, 
overwhelmed with ſhame, entering on the 
reſolution to deſtroy himſelf. This obſer- 


[/] Utque ſedet vultu faſſus Telamonius iram ; 
Inque oculis facinus barbara mater habet. 
Lib. ii. Triſt. 
[m] Ou” av Toy AAA Tis Tor Tipnpaxou ayaoIu, 
% On avayiyeaniai avlyw prpmw;, e wn arncnubor Tis 46 
Toy vouy Aictylog t40wAov, XX: we MN atloy awixlovila Ta w 


T1 Tec BUN, xD annoncdlz, Bouhny Wuouperoy 
X25 de Nn! Lib. ii. de vita Apollonii, C. 10. 
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vation of the hiſtorian, will ſerve us as a 
comment on the epigrammatiſt ſz]. 


Here art with nature holds a doubtful ſtrife, 
And ſurmons Hax to @ ſecond life - 

Me fee thee raging, and in every line 

The painier*s fury viſes flill with thine : 

Thy looks the anguiſh of thy foul di ſcloſe, 

And the mux'd tear is charged with all thy wics. 


The Medea was a ſubject of emulation tc 
the wits of Greece; each contending to do 


Juſtice to thoſe inimitable expreſſions, which 
they thus deſcribe [o]: 


Madæu, painter, now provokes thy ſtill, 
Hop , thou to pifture a divided will? 


fa] Awar Tine. e e. w Tale" rewact THE 
Te Qvouw. O eg ed os waiveurrey 
Kas ounduoouby xre avg Kai Ta KS 
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Anthol. lib. iv 
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*Tis dane Bebold, united by Bis art 
The levers frenzy, and the mather's heart 3 


Mark bow the ſtrugglongs of her foul appear; 
Here fury flaſhes, and there melts à tear. 


"Twas well, her purpoſe only you expreſs'd, 
Wha but Media could ſupport the reft ? 


The ſame is touch'd again with great ſpirit 
in the following epigram [p]: 


hat ventrous hand the curs'd Medea drew ? 
And brought the parricide once more in view / 


Mole ae poyfr is nice 207% vn, 
"Ny To ner £15 029/21 ,, To 9 eig iN. 

Au & r οον,, oa TU u Y anc, 
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Eresre Manz, x ov xe TAC N. 

Anthol. lib. iv. 
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Art thon by flighted love provetd again 

In thy child's blood thy impious hands to flain? 
Off murdreſs ! ev'n in paint thy crimes we fear ; 
And all the horrors of thy ſoul are here. 


B. Ir muſt be confeſſed, that if theſe ar- 
tiſts were happy in their power to pleaſe, 
they were no leſs ſo, in having ſuch feeling 
critics, ſo capable of tranſmitting their me- 
rit to poſterity. We too have our ſhare in 
this happineſs; theſe deſcriptions are ſo juſt, 
ſo lively, ſo diſtinguiſhing, that we may look 
upon them as copies of thoſe divine ori- 
ginals, The moderns have not this advan- 
tage ; all ideas of their works will vaniſh 
with their colours. When Arioſto cele- 
brates Michael Angelo in the following 
line, 


&« E Michael, piu che mortal, Angel divino.” 


this praiſe is exceſſive, not deciſive z it car- 


ries no idea. 
A, Tur 
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A. Tux reaſon is obvious, the artiſt did 
not furniſh the poet with any. Had the 
painters of Italy produced ſuch expreſſions 
as thoſe of the Ajax and Medea, the wits 
of that country, would not have been want- 
ing in doing them juſtice. I may, perhaps, 
appear too general, when I include even 
Raphael in this obſervation ; but if you re- 
flect, you will find, that his expreſſions are 


more addreſſed to the underſtanding than 


the paſſions : They are more to be admir- 


ed for their variety than force; they have 


little, either of the pathetic or ſublime; and 
the images which they leave in the mind, 
lip from it, almoſt as haſtily, as the picture 
from the eye. It is not ſo with the paint- 
ings of Timomachus and Ariſtides ; the 
impreſſions we receive from them ſtrike full 
upon the ſoul ; they dilate it, like the burſts 
in the muſick of Boranello; they agitate, 
they rouze it, like the ſymphonies of Yeo- 
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melli: Such expreſſions, (as was obſerved 
of the eloquence of Pericles) leave ſtings 
behind them. The ſuperiority which I 
have here attributed to the ancients, in the 
compariſon of their excellencies with thoſe 
of Raphael, is no way injurious to the lat- 
ter; it is but placing his merit in a juſt 
point of view, The epithets of great and 
divine, ſo conſtantly beſtowed upon him, 
carry with them every circumſtance of per- 
fection: We may be, and are often led by 
theſe into wrong judgments: Let us, if 
you pleaſe, examine his principal works: 
we have already taken notice of his conduct 
in the transfiguration, and of his preference 
of the humbler to the more exalted ſubject; 
in this he did but obey the true biaſs of his 
genius: The diſciples, in the abſence of their 
maſter, had attempted to diſpoſſeſs a de- 
moniac; they failed in their attempt: The 
painter ſeizes this moment to expreſs their 

I | ſurpriſe 


va, 
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ſurprize and concern at their diſappoint- 
ment: Their ſentiments on the occaſion, 
are finely varied: and happily adapted to 
their different characters. The beauties of 
this picture are to be felt, not deſcribed; but 
yet they are beauties of an inferior order [g]. 


They ſatisfy the underſtanding, but they do 
not touch the heart. 


B. As to your criticiſm on the transhgu- 
ration of Chriſt, you muſt conſider, that to 
have given it its full effect, the ſplendors of 
the Clear obſcure, muſt have co-operated 
with the ſublime in the idea: For this rea- 
jon, it is probable, Raphae! did not care to 
engage himſelf too far in ſuch a ſubject, 
Had he conceived, that he was unequal to 
the ſublime, he never would have attenpt- 
ed the hiſtory of the creation. 


[g] In affectibus ſere plus calor, quam diligentia, 
valet. Quint. 


A. A 
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A. A $vuBJECT great in conception, 
may become little in the execution. God 
the Creator, preſiding in the center of the 
univerſe, and ordering by his mighty fiat, 
the ſun and moon to break into exiſtence, 
is a ſubject truly ſublime : But, when this 
is repreſented, [7] by the figure of a man, 
{uſpended in the air, with one hand on the 
fun, and the other on the moon, that, which 
was noble to the imagination, is trifling to 
the eye. The immenſity of our idea ſhrinks 


[-] The littleneſs of this idea will beſt appear, by 
comparing it with ſuch as are truly great, 


— Ride forth, and bid the deep, 
Within appointed bounds be heaven and earth, 


And in immediate conſequence, 


Firſt in his eaſt the glorious lamp was ſeen, 
Regent of day. Par. Loſt, 


Such a ſubject as this will not admit of a mechanick 
image; we have a proof of this, when the ſame poet 
enhappily puts a eompaſs into the hands of the Al- 
mighty Agent. 

to 
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to nothing, reduced to a world of a few 
inches. The ſubject, therefore, was inju- 
diciouſly choſen, and poorly treated. In the 
ſame manner, when we reflect on that act, 
when God commanded the animals of the 
earth, to ſpring from duſt into life, we are 
filled with the higheſt conception of his 
power; but, when we ſee, in the midſt of 
num berleſs beaſts, an old man, with eyes of 
diminiſhed luſtre, a wrinkled forehead, a long 
beard, and his robe hanging to the ground, 
we may acknowledge the venerable Merlin, 
but we have no lines of our Creator. Such 
ſymptoms of caducity do not ſuit with the 
divine nature ; if he is to be repreſented, it 
muſt be, by a ſublime idea, a character of 
majeſty more than human; ſuch as was 


imagined by Homer, and executed by 
Phidias. | 


B. PuuTaica. 
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B. [5s] PruTarcn ſuppoſes ſuch an idea 
in the Alexander of Apelles, perſonating 
Jupiter the Thunderer ; which, according 
to this writer, was painted with ſuch energy 
and truth, that it“ give occaſion to z 
* ſaying, that there were two Alexanders, 
* the one of Philip, invincible z the other 
* of Apclles, inimitable.” We learn from 
the fame author, that Lyſippus was no leſs 
ingenious than ſublime, when he drew from 
a ſlight inclination of the neck, which was 
natural to Alexander, the hint of a great 
expreſſion ; repreſentiog him looking up 
to heaven, with that manly boldneſs, that 
commanding majeſty, which are thus hap- 
pily marked by the epigrammatiſt [J. 


LJ ya die 76e n oy Tu; ere Xs RENE» 
* ,, ge Nu, dr. do AX: Card. Wy, 0 ſev Piaupmnecy 
71 hf aero, 0 d ATENNGY apijhonl%. De Fort. vel 
Virt. M. Alex. p. 335. Ed. Paris. 
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Let us divide, O eve] the conqueror cries - 
I bird e, earih, thou, tyrant of the les. 


A. We muft not expect ſuch expreſſions 
as thele from the pencil of Raphael; would 
you ſee him in his true character, obſerve 
where the angel turns our firſt parents out 
of paradiſe; it is plain, that he acts in obe- 
dience to a command; he lays his finger 
gently on the ſhoulder of Adam, and marks, 
by a certain tenderneſs of action, a compatl- 
Hon of their paſt weakneſs, and preſent mi- 
ſery. It is 1n tracing theſe light and lets 
obvious movements of the mind, that this 
amiable painter ſhows the true beauty ot 
his genius; more excellent, perhaps, in ex- 
preſſing ſuch feelings, in that he was not 
tranſported by the more violent. I have 
now brought you into the gallery of the 
Vatican; we mult enter the apartments; 
tough we have little to do there; tor, oft 

a. 
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all the works of Raphael, theſe the moſt ce- 
lebrated for the painting, are the leaſt to be 
noted for expreſſion. An aſſembly of Chri- 
ſtian doctors, or of Heathen philoſophers, 
are ſubjects of no motion. Heliodorus 
driven by angels out of the temple, pro- 
miſes expreſſion; but his terror is a grimace. 
When the angel viſits St. Peter in priſon, 
we might reaſonably expect, in the counte- 
nance and action of the ſaint, ſome kind of 
emotion; how do we find him? faſt aſleep; 
could Giotto have done leſs? In the action 
of Attila, indeed, there is ſomewhat of dig- 
nity and ſpirit z but it would diſtreſs the 
moſt ſanguine admirers of Raphael, to pro- 
duce, from this ſeries of painting, ſuch exam- 
ples of the pathetic or ſublime, as might 
entitle him to be ranked with the firſt paint- 
ers of antiquity. 


B. I sHaALL, 
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B. I 5sHAL1L excuſe your entering on a 
particular examination of the hiſtory of 
Pſyche, or the banquet of the gods; per- 
ſuaded, that you would find the paintings 
at the palace Chigi, as deſtitute of the ex- 
preſſions you look for, as you have already 
found thoſe of the Vatican. Yet we muſt 
acknowledge an uncommon energy and ſpi- 
rit in the flight of Mercury ; and it has 
been obſerved, that the painter has, with 
wonderful art, given to Pluto, Neptune, and 
Jupiter, diſtinct characters, yet preſerved in 
a!l a brotherly likeneſs, 


A. Ir would have done more honour to 
his art, had he expreſſed in any one of them 
a great idea; the conceptions of Euphranor 
were very different on a like occaſion ; [4] 


ſz] Qui cum Athenis duodecim Deos pingeret, 
Neptuni imaginem quam poterat excellentiſſimis ma- 
jeſtatis coloribus complexus eſt, perinde ac Jovis ali- 


who, 
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* who, being employed at Athens, to paint 


the twelve gods; expreſſed in Neptune 
« the higheſt idea of majeſty, with a deſign 
% to make the Jupiter ſtill more noble, 
& but having exhauſted the force of his 
& imagination in the former character, he 
„ could not 1iſe in the latter to the point 
„ which he ambitioned.” It will be eaſily 
allowed, that the failure of Euphranor, was 
more glorious, than the ſucceſs of Raphael: 
The firſt, hurried away by the impetuoſity 
of his genius, aims at a flight beyond the 
reach of humanity : The ſecond, ſecure in 
the mildneſs of his ſpirit, hovers within the 
circle of his calm conceptions. [x] We 
may, according to Plutarch, be pleaſed by 


quanto avgufliorem repræfentaturus; ſed omni im- 
petu cogitationis in ſuperiore opere abſumpto, poſte- 
riores ejus conatus aſſurgere quo tendebant, nequi- 
verant. Val. Max. lib. vii. c. 11. 

[x] To per ae a era tvellzs provery To d ETHAN 
gore xa%s ha Cilai. Plut. de educat. liberorum. 


the 
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the one, but the other excites our wonder 
and admiration, — 


B. Sixck we have had ſo little ſatis- 
faction, in the point of expreſſion, from the 
paintings at the Vatican, and the palace 
Chigi, let us examine the deſiqus, or, as they 
commonly are called, the cartons of Ra- 
phael. — For, whatever ſhare his ſcholars 
may have had in the execution, we can 
have no doubt, but that the compoſitions 
were taken wholly from his drawings. 


A. Ir the errors in drawing, and inequa- 
lities in the ſeveral parts, mark, beyond a 
doubt, the pencil of the ſcholars ; the vari- 
ety and truth of the expreſſions prove, with 
equal force, both the hand and genius of the 
maſter. . Let us trace the latter in Chriſt's 
charge to Peter; the keys are no ſooner 
delivered, or the preference given, than we 

N perceive 
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perceive the different effects maniielt in the 
countenance and geſtures of the ſeveral diſ- 
ciples: The two foremolt approve the ac- 
tion; the one, with the calmneſs of age and 
judgment, the other, with the eagerneſs of 
youth and pallion, Of the two, which fol- 
low, the one has his eyes fixed earneſtly 
on the face of Chrilt : The ſecond, ſeems 
ſuſpended between ſelf- love and the juſtice 
of the choice. The remaining ſix are di- 
vided into two groupes; in the former of 
which, the forcmolt figure, of a bilious 
and meager temperament, looks haſtily for 
the agreement of the next to him; who, of 
a quite different complexion, ſeems loſt in 
a ſimple and implicit admiration: Whilſt 
the third, piqued at their approbation, 
marks by an impatience in his looks, and 
a reftleſsneſs of action, how ill ſatisfied he 
is with the preference given to Peter. The 
laſt groupe conſiſts, like the former, of three 

ſiguies; 
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figures ; the hindmoſt is, by a concealment 
Gt his countenance and action, withdrawn, 


as it were, from the ſcene. This gives a kind. 


of repoſe to the imagination, and adds a ſpi- 
rit to the expreſſions in the other two; of 
whom, one, under a knit brow and forc- 
ed compoſure, ſwells with a ſullen diſcon- 
tent; but the other, of a more active and 
fiery nature, breaks out into an open and un- 
governed expreſſion of envy. Upon the 
whole, if we conſider the ſimplicity of the 
ſubject, the variety and judicious contraſts 
in the characters, the juſtneſs and delicacy 
in the expeſſions, we mult confeſs, -that, 
however unequal Raphacl may be to the en- 
thuſiaſm and pathetic of the antique, he is 
an abſolute maſter of the ſubordinate affec- 
tions; and admirable, in tracing through 
middle life, the various and ſubtile workings 
of character. It would take up too much 
of our time, to go through the ſeveral in— 


NZ ſtances 
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ſtances of the ſagacity and conduct of this 
painter; yet one is fo ſingular in its kind, 
that I cannot paſs it in ſilence. When the 
inhabitants of Lyſtra are about to offer ſa- 
crifice to Paul and Barnabas, it was neceſ- 
ſary to let us into the cauſe of all the motion 
and hurry before us ; accordingly, the crip- 
ple, whom they had miraculouſly healed, 
appears in the crowd : Obſerve the means 
which the painter has uſed, to diſtinguiſh 
this object, and, of courſe, to open the ſub- 
Ject of his piece.---His crutches, now uſe- 
leſs, are thrown to the ground ; his attitude 
is that of one accuſtomed to ſuch a ſupport, 
and ſtill doubtful of his limbs; the eager- 
neſs, the impetuoſity with which he ſolicits 
his benefactors, to accept the honours deſ- 
tined for them, point out his gratitude, and 
the occaſion of it: During the time that he 
is thus buſied, an elderly citizen, of ſome 
conſequence by his appearance, draws near, 

and 


1 
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and lifting up the corner of his veſt, ſurveys 
with aſtoniſhment the limb newly reſtored ; 
whilſt a man of middle age, and a youth, 
looking over the ſhoulder of the cripple, are 
intent on the ſame object. The wit of 
man could not deviſe means more certain of 
the end propoſed; ſuch a chain of circum- 
ſtances is equal to a narration : And, I can- 
not but think, that the whole would have 
been an example of invention and conduct, 
even 1n the happieſt age of antiquity. 


B. You have at length done juſtice to our 
great modern; and, it ſhould ſeem to me, 
from the light you have thrown on this ſub- 
ject, that the true differenc2 between the an- 
cients and him, conſiſts in this, that the 
former drew the paſſions to a point, collect- 
ing the powers of painting to one ſingle and 
forcible expreſſion ; whilſt the genius of 
Raphael, more placid and diffuſed, illu- 
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mines and is reflected by numberteſs ch. 


] ets, 


A. Wr may add to your obſervation ang- 
ther reaſon why the paintings of the ancients 
had greater cfiect than thoſe of the moderns: 
they poſſeſſed more parts: Let me explain 
myſelf. In order to have a juſt idea of the 
different parts of painting, we are obliged 
to ſtudy different maſters; for colouring. 
Titian; for the clear obſcure, Correggio; 
tor delign and compoſition, Raphael : It 
will not be denied, that, bad the laſt o! 
theſe, united to his own the excellencies of 
the other two, his works would have hal 
more the air of truth; and {which is the end 
of all imitative arts) ſtood more naturally 
in the place of the things which they repre- 
ſent: It is this nearnels to truth, or excel- 
ſency in the mechanic, which impoſes on 
bur lenſcs, and gives its powers to the ideal: 


Now, 
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Now, I am inclined to believe, that the 
firſt paintets of Greece were no leſs perfect 
in the one than in the other. I think we 
have proved this in Apelles and Parrhaſius: 
Let us there fore ſuppoſe the merits of Ti— 
tian, Correggio, and Raphael, united to the 
grace, beauty, and ſublime of the antique, 
we ſhall then have an idea of conſummate 
painting; and our imagination may bring 
before us, the Helen of Zeuxis, the Alex- 
ander of Apelles, and the Medea of Limo— 
machus. 


B. I nave heard it maintained by profel- 
ſors in the art, that it was impoſſible that any 
one perſon ſhould excel in all the ſeveral 
branches of painting: affirming, that it was 
above the condition of humanity z and, that 
the time and labour beſtowed on ſome, mult 


always be at the expence and to the diminu- 


tion of the others, 
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A. Tuts recalls to my mind an image, 

I have ſomewhere met with, of a man, 
wha, lying under a covering, that 1s ron 
Mort, no looner ſecures his hreaſt, but he 
muſt bare his feet; and this will be the event 
in both caſcs, where the genius or covering 
is ſcanty . But it will not be fo, in men of 
quick and great abilities. I think we may 
prove this from the progreſs of Raphas1. 
Je no ſooner ſaw the cartons of Michael 

Angelo, and i_rconardo da Vinci, than he 
dropped, in a great meaſure, the dryneſs of 
his maſter Perrugino; and blending the 
boldneſs of the firſt, with his own delicacy, 
ſtruck out a ſtyle of deſign more perfect than 
his mode] : In the fame manner, and at the 
ſame time, his colouring was much improv- 
£ by his imitation of Fran. Bartolomeo; 
his compoſition, by the ideas he caught 
trom Maſſuccio; and the clear obſcure of 
the 
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the Florentine ſchool, ſuch as it was, he 
made his own, The misfortune of Rapha- 
el was, not that his genius was weak, but, 
that his examples were imperfect: The eaſe 
with which he ſurpaſſed theſe, ſhews, that 
he was equal to greater: Had he ſeen the 
tender carnation in the Venus of Titian; 
the enchantment of clear obſcure in the na- 
tivity of Corteggio; his ready and compre- 
henſive ſpirit would ſoon have united them 
to his own deſign and compoſition : Of the 
laſt, he was in a great meaſure the inventor ; 
it is no wonder then, as he died very young, 
that the beſt part of his life was employed 
in the improvement of them. But this was 
not the caſe with the greateſt painters of an- 
tiquity : Apelles had all the advantages, 
which Raphael wanted; inſtead of Per- 
rugino, he had a Pamphilus to his ma- 
ſter; he had excellent examples in 
each part of painting. In deſign, Phidias 


and 
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and Polycletus; in colouring and the 
clear obſcute, Zeuxis and Parrhaſins ; 
in compoſition, [z] the happy ideas of 
the laſt, joined to the ingenuity of Timan- 
thes: And, as incitements to his ambition, 
the friendſhip of Alexander, the emulation 
of Protogenes, the examples and counſels of 
Praxiteles and Lyſippus. 


B. WHaTEvVER might have been the re- 
ſult of theſe advantages; how excellent ſo 
ever Apelles and his cotemporaries, in giv— 
ing the utmolt beauty and cnergy to a ſingla 
idea; you will allow, that, in mixed and 
varied compolitions, Raphael is much their 
ſuperior z a merit, which in the eyes of ma- 
ny critics, will counterbalance the ſublime 
and pathctic of the ancients. 


A. I nave admitted, that it was much 
the taſte of the Greek painters, to relt the 
merit of their compoſitions on a ſingle cha- 


[z] I's lz;:a01s GoPiopura. 


racter 


_ 
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racter or expreſſion. That they judged well 
in this, the agreement of all the writers of 
antiquity, in giving the preference to theſe 
works, ſuTicicntly proves. No doubt, the 
nobleſt end of painting, is, by a ſudden and 
powerful impre mon, to rike home on the 
paTions : This will never be effected, in 
painting, by drawing the imagination 
through links of facceſſive ideas. The chil- 
dren of Medea, we are told, were repreſent- 
ed ſmiling at the dagger in their mother's 
hand; her tury, mixed with a pity of their 
innocence, has been fully deſcribed : Would 
vou extend compoſition beyond this, you 
ather weaken than improve it; is it to be 
imagined, that a painter, capable of ſuch 
2282 Bons as theſe, could not have 1 

e ſubordinate emotions in a number of al- 
gltants? We have already taken notice, 
in the Iphigenia of Timanthes, of the Cli— 
max in the expreſſions; and of his fingu- 
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jar ingenuity, in diſtinguiſhing his principal 
character; can we ſuppoſe this artiſt un- 
equal to trace the gradations of envy in 
Chriſt's charge to Peter, or the different ef- 
fects of Paul's ſermon at Athens? 


B. I mvsrT interrupt you a moment; you 
have afirmedc, that in the pathetic, painting 
has little advantage from a climax in the 
ideas z yet, poetry and muſick move the 
paſſions, by a quick and growing ſucceſſion 
of impreſſions; the images of the one, 
and vibrations of the other, gentle at firſt, 
accumulate, and preſs upon us, with ſuch 
an impetuous re- iteration, as bears all be- 
fore it. 


A. Tuts progreſs is juſt inverted in paint- 
ing; the whole production is at once before 
Us ; our attention is immediately fixed on 
tne moſt intereſting expreſſion z when we 


have 


he 
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have ſtudied, and felt the powers of this, 
we then, and not till then, deſcend to the 
examination of the inferior movements : 
Thus, when we enter into an aſſembly of 
women, ſhould there be one amongſt them 
of diſtinguiſhed beauty, the eye dwells with 
conſtancy on her; and having taken in all 
her advantages, paſſes to a careleſs oblerva- 
tion of the reſt. Ir is evident, in both theſe 
caſes, that the ſuperior character acts with 
an intrinſick, and not a relative force. 


B. Bur we may ſuppoſe a ſubject, in 
which there may be many capital exprei- 
ſions; for example, the ſlaughter cf the 
innocents, 


A. In this caſe, ſome one more happy 
would overbear the reſt ; or, ſhould they be 
more juſtly dealt with, the equality of their 
pretenſions, would weaken their ſeveral ef- 


teas: 
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tes : At beſt, the time neceſſary to com- 
bine all the ideas and feelings peculiar to 
each, wou.d deſtroy any effect, which might 
be hoped for, from the ſucceſſion of their 
impreſſions; lo that, each could act but as 
a ſeparate picture; and this is the reaſon, 
why painting can never tranſport the ima- 
gination, or flimulate the ſenſe, ſo power- 
fully as poetry or mulick : [a] For, though 


[a] When Venus appears to her ſon on the coaſt of 
Atrick, beauty of perſon, grace of action, tenderneſs of 
cxpretion, with all the aids of dreſs, attributes, and 
diſtinécion of clear obſcure, are by the painter urged 
in the ſame initant on the imagination. In poetry, 
theſe idcas are ſucceſſive, and (which proves the ad- 
vantage of painting) the more quickly they ſucceed, 
the more pile is the deſcription; I may add to this, 
that grace and beauty, ſtrike more warmly on the 
ſenſe, in their actual appearance, than by any images 
formed of them by words; ſo that, by as much as the 
real appearance would be ſupcrior to paint, by ſo 
much is paint in this particular ſuperior to poetry. 


Put the poct has ample amends ; he can renew nd 
vy thole impreſſions at will; he can lengthen oat 


It 
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it has greatly the advantage of either in the 
impreſſion of the inſtant, as it unites more 
circumſtances in that one point of time; yet 
it falls ſhort of both, in the quickneſs and 
power of repeating its ideas. 


his action by a chain of the moſt intereſting circum- 
ſtances: He can do more; he can call all the tenſe: 
to his aid, and improve his piQures of beauty, by a 
voice tuned to a heavenly ſweetneſs, or air breathing 
a divine fragrance. Dryden has marked the advan- 
vantage of this coalition of the ſenſes.— 


The hearing gave new pleaſure to the ſight, 
And both to thought. 


Milton has infinuated the ſame in the following words, 
addreſſed by Adam to the angel, and, in the ſweetneſs 
of his numbers, {ill breathes on our ears the angelic 
accents. — 


For, while I fit with thee, I ſeem in heav'n, 
And feoecter thy diſcourſe is to my ear 

Than fruits of palm-tree, plenjante/1 to thirfl 
And hunger both. 


As to the ſecond advantage I mentioned, every reader 
teels, how much the following idea adds to the beauty, 
and aſcertains the divinity of Venus. 


B. Bur 
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B. Bur, does not the very inſtance yo!1 
have given, in the Iphigenia of Timanthes, 
ſhew the advantage of a gradation in the 
expreſſions ; and of courſe, contradict all 
that you have oppoſed to it ?— 


A. Han the paſſion of grief been actually 
expreſſed in the countenance of Agamem- 
non, the caſe would have been preciſely as 
I ſtated ir juſt now: But his face being hid, 
and his feelings left wholly to our imagina- 
tion, our attention fixes firſt on thoſe ex- 
preſſions, which are the objects of ſenſe, and 
riſes from the real to a conception of the 


% Ambroſieque come divinum wertice odorem 
„ SpiraUere. 


The ſame effect is ſenſible in Milton's deſcription of 
the angel Raphael, alighting on the earth. 


— — Lie Maia's ſon he ſtood; 
And ſhook his plumes, that every fro grance filed 
The dircuit wide —— . 


2 TE: to ima- 
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imaginary. Now this, you ſee, is not a 
matter of expreſſion, but a ſtroke of inge- 
nuity; which, as well as all the deli- 
cate, and leſs obſervable motions of the 
mind, are often found to owe their evidence 
and force to their aſſociate ideas. Thus, tho? 
in addreſſes to the paſſions, the ancients, in- 
tent on giving the utmoſt force to the pri- 
mary idea, made uſe of but few acceſſories; 
they obſerved a quite different method, when 
the addreſs was to the imagination. What 
ſpirit? what variety ? what a fund of in- 
vention, in the marriage of Alexander and 
Roxana, as painted by Action, and deſcrib- 
ed by Lucian? The playful and wanton 
compoſitions of Albani, are bur roſes pulled 
from this tree. We find in the ſame au- 
thor, the deſcription of the Centaur of 
Zeuxis : How excellent in the mechanic? 
what novelty, what boldneſs in the ideal? 
Let ſuch traits of genius be the character- 
© iſtic 
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iſtic of the antique ; I ſhall not diſpute with 
thoſe, who admire the pictureſque diſpoſi- 
tion, the multiplied characters, and labour- 
ed compoſitions of the moderns. 


B. I up, theſe laſt have in you but 2 
falſe friend; you joined their party juſt now, 
in the praiſe you gave to Raphael, only to 
turn upon them with more violence, when 
the occaſion offered 


A. T am a ſincere admirer of the ſagaci- 
ty: and reſources of Raphael; but I am more 
moved by one great expreſſion, than by | ſe- 
Veil minute ones. There is generally, in 
theſe laſt, ſomething equivocal and unde- 
355 3. they; are often made out more, by 
the imagination of the beholders, than by. 


the p pencil of the, painter: To ſome, , tþey 
convey imperfect ideas; to others, diffe-, 
rent, I hardly have known any two agree 

in 
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in the ſentiments which they imputed to the 
ſeveral auditors of St. Paul. I attempted 
juſt now a hiſtory of the feelings of the diſ- 
ciples, on the preference given to Peter ; 
fome are obvious; but it is poſſible you 
may differ from me in many others. At 
beſt, they muſt be ſtudied to be underſtood ; 

this weakens and ſubdivides the effect: I: 
is not ſo in the pathetic, or ſublime. fa 
the dying mother of Ariſlides, the Medea 
of Timomachus, the Alexander of Apelles, 
the ideas are manifeſt; the expreſſions de- 
cilive; and, we can no more confound, 
than we can forget, the effects which they 


produce—— 


B. Bur, granting that the chief merit of 


the arts ſhould, as you ſay, conſiſt in great 
or forcible expreſſions, are not inſtances of 


theſe to be found in modern painting | * 


O 2 A. Hab 


_ 1 Compro81Trion. Didi, VIII 

ud. ><a I known of an — ” 
thoſe, which. I have quoted {rom the an- 
tiquęe, they: ſhould certainly have had the 
preference; for whatever might have given 
occaſion to theſe diſcourſes, my deſign was, 
much more, to. ſertle our ideas of the. art, 
than the pretenſions of the artiſts. 


B. Mark not be objected, that theſe ad- 
vantages, which you. have ſuppoſed on the 
ſide , of the ancients, might have exiſted 


more in the deſcriptions, than in the works 
themſelyes : p 


A. Warn any wor ork © can be produced of 
modern art, equal, in the ſublime, to the 
Apollo; in expreſſion, to che Laocoon 
in grace and beauty, to the daughter of Ni- 
obe; I ſhal allow the ſorce = this objec- 
tion, With regard to 'rheſe, as I have, alt. 

2 ready 


— 
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ready obſerved, the cauſe of painting and 
ſtatuary is the ſame. As to compoſition, 
the grand point is expreſſion; colouring 
and the clear obſcure are proper to puint; 
how far the ancients excelled in theſe, ex- 
clufive of all other proofs, might be pre- 
ſumed from their ſuperior genius, and inde- 
fatigable application, And now, I hope 
you have received, from this inquiry, the 
ſatisfaction I promiſed you at our firſt ſet- 
ting out. Our purſuit has not been altoge- 
ther technical; a fine idea, whether it be 
conveyed in colours or words, tends equally 
to improve and enlighten the imagination ; 
and, you cannot but have obſerved all 
along, a conſtant and pleaſing reſemblance, 
in the conceptions of the Greek artiſts, to 
thoſe of their poets. The ſame ſtyle of great- 
neſs, the ſame ſtrokes of tenderneſs, the 
ſame vein of elegance and ſimplicity ſhine 
through and beautify their works. 


B. Tris 
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B. Luis may well be expected from the 
known analogy in the operations and powers 
of the two arts: Hence it is, that we can 
with juſtneſs transfer from one to the other 
the terms proper to each; and, as poetry 
is often but the colouring of words, fo 
painting may be ſtyled the eloquence of 
colours. 


A. Tux lively and natural effects of paint- 
ing, are in nothing more ſenſible, than in 
the delight the poets take, in borrowing 
their images and metaphors from her. 
Hence they learn to groupe and arrange 
their objects; to ſhade and illumine'their 
hguresz to draw the outlines of grace; to 
lay on the tints of beauty; and all the co- 
jouting of words brightens as from the 
touches of the pencil, This correſpon- 
Jence prevails, not only in what relates to 


deſcription, 
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deſcription, but even in the very eſſentials 
of each art. Was I to obſerve, that there 
were grace and beauty in the perſons; juſt- 
neſs in the ſentiments; warmth and ſpirit 
in the paſſions; I at once deſcribe a good 
poem, or a good picture. As it is the 
character of fine writing, ſo it is of excel- 
lent painting, that the thoughts ſhould 
be natural, not obvious; elegant, not re- 
mote. [4] A Greek artiſt, having painted 
a, naval engagement on the river. Nile, it 
Was neceſſary to mark the ſcene of action; 
to this end, he repreſented an aſs feeding 
on, its bank, beneath which was couched 
a.crocodile, ready to ſpring upon his prey. 
A. modern would have planted at one end 
a rivet god, with water iſſuing from ſeven 
urns and this, with no ſmall conceit of his 
erudition. The ſame ſimplicity and happi- 
neſs of invention are attributed in gene- 

[5] Nealces, ingenioſus et ſolers in arte. Plin. lib. 
TXXV, e. 12. 
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ral to the paintings of Timanthes; in one 
of which, he repreſented, in a little picture, 
a cyclops fleeping, and, to give an extra- 
ordinary idea of his ſize, near him were 
drawn ſome ſatyrs, meaſuring his finger 
with a thyrſus. On which occaſion, Pliny 
makes this remark, „ [c] In all his works 
& there is more underſtood than expreſſed; 
©« and though his execution be maſterly, 
<« yet his ideas exceed it.” This is, in ſo 
many words, a deſcription of the poetry of 
Virgil. A circumſtance, extremely favour- 
able to the Greek artiſts, that the praiſes 
due to that divine poet, ſhould be no leſs 
applicable to this excellent painter. 


e] In omnibus ejus operibus intelligitur plus ſemper 
quam pingitur ; et cum ars ſumma fit, ingenium tamen 
ultra artem eſt. Lib. xxxv. c. 10. 
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Page 46. In note [i] for hoc pectora, read hoc pectore. 
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Page 56. line 8. for characterick, read charaQteriftic | 
Page 143+ line 13. fer Araſtus, read Arat. Mc 
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